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Esus, coming, spoke to them, saying: All power is given to 
Me in heaven and in earth. To Him is this power given, 
who but a little while before had been crucified, buried 

in the sepulcher, lain there dead, and afterwards had risen 
again. And power is given to Him in heaven and in earth; 
that He who before had reigned in heaven, might now reign 
also on earth, through the faith of them that believe. 


St. Jerome in Matins of Friday in Easter Week. 
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All in a day’s work 


What They Say About Priests 


Condensed from the Marianist* 


> was talking to a lady in Rome 
_ © last year, in a mixture of Ger- 
See man and French, since I don’t 
know any Italian and she didn’t know 
any English. A group of perhaps 15 of 
us had finished lunch, and she had 
sought me out and cornered me. After 
a while she got to what was bothering 
her. 

“Ts it true,” she said, “that priests in 
the U.S. hear confessions very rap- 
idly?” 

“Yes,” I said, “In many instances 
quite rapidly.” 

“But how rapidly?” 

“Well,” I said, “Sometimes I myself 
have been able to maintain an average 
of one a minute in the case of school 
children. Adults usually go a litde 
slower.”’* 

The good woman gave a gasp of 
astonishment. She was as genuinely 








*For reasons which will become obvious 
later, if not now, I am obliged to remain 
anonymous, I dislike doing so, but all my 
friends would disown me otherwise. 


*University of Dayton, Dayton, 9, Ohio. 


shocked as a U. S. woman would have 
been if I had told her I was an alcoholic 
priest. (Incidentally, I’m not.) 

I went on to explain that so many 
persons go to confession that we must 
go rapidly. It is not unusual for priests 
to hear confessions on a normal Sat- 
urday for seven or eight hours, and to 
have lines of people on both sides of 
the confessional all that time. I did that 
week after week for four years while 
I was an assistant in a busy parish. In 
many places that is not unusual, 
though there are‘many where the work 
is not so heavy. 

If I were asked for the characteristic 
feature of the priests in the WS. I 
should say first, “They work hard.” In 
that same parish this might be a Sun- 
day routine. I know, because I did it. 
After seven hours of confessions Satur- 
day, get up at 5:15, walk a mile and 
say Mass at a convent, return in time 
to preach at the 7 o’clock Mass, and the 
8, 9, and 10; help with Communion at 
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lall those four Masses; get breaktast 
perhaps after the 7. The 11 is a solemn 
Mass; you are deacon or subdeacon. 
That is over about 12:15. Lunch. An- 
swer house calls and phones till 3:30. 
Then go to another institution in the 
parish, this one for old people. Give 
Benediction and preach them a 15 min- 
ute sermon. Return. In the evening say 
the Rosary and give Benediction at 
7:30. Some time in there read your 
Office and if you can sneak in a half 
hour’s sleep, call yourself lucky. 

No one would call that a day of rest 
and certainly no one would call it the 
contemplative life. But I defy anyone 
not to call it the active life. 

I do not say the clergy in other coun- 
tries do not work. | say only the clergy 
here work. Clergy are generally vigor- 
ous in a vigorous country where hard 
work is expected of most people. 

Generally, too, they are rather ef- 
ficient and fearless. And here comes 
another story. One night a woman 
with four children rang the rectory 
bell in that same parish. It was about 
ten o'clock. She had the children with 
her, one of whom she carried in her 
arms because he was that young. Her 
story was that her husband had gotten 
drunk, chased her out of the house 
by brandishing a butcher knife. 

There was one other priest in the 
house; we had a conference. Then we 
bedded the kids on the floor of the 
office, gave the woman a comfortable 
chair, told her to take it easy and not 
to worry and set out for the address 
she gave us. It turned out to be a three- 
story rooming house and the family 
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lived on the top floor. We started up 
the stairs in the dark because we could 
not find the switch. Going up to the 
third floor we started lighting matches 
to see the way. Then it occurred to me 
that the fellow might be around some- 
where with the knife still in his hand, 
or that he had spent the last: hour 
sharpening it. I mentioned that to the 
other priest, but since he theught it too 
foolish to talk about, we went on, 
found a switch at last, and then found 
the knife wielder. 

He had gotten sleepy, and had gone 
to bed in his long underwear. We tried 
to talk to him but he was incoherent 
and still belligerent. I went down, 
found a phone, called the police. They 
came and took him away in his under- 
wear. We returned, told the woman to 
go home and to go down to court in the 
morning and be sure her no-good hus- 
band got a workhouse sentence. 

She did, and he did. But (the wife 
reported afterward) he swore up and 
down the first thing he would do 
when he got out was to “fix” us. 

Nothing happened for two months. 
Then one day I was called down to the 
ofice. A rather well-dressed man was 
there. He said, “Don’t you know me?” 

I said, “Perhaps I should, but I’m 
sorry, I don’t.” 

He said, “Well, I am Mr. X.” That 
was the knife man, and I thought, 
“Here goes something!” 

But he made no motion to draw out 
his butcher knife. He said, “I just 
wanted to stop in to thank you for 
seeing I got that workhouse sentence. 
I quit drinking, got a fine job now 
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and the family and ! are just as happy 
as we can be.” 

My point in telling that story is to 
ask where else it could happen except 
in the U.S. 

Which reminds me of another; this 
one, too, is about a knife. The principal 
in this is that other priest with whom 
I went to the rooming house. While 
taking census he came to a house 
where a man of about 50 grudgingly 
opened the door, announced he was 
very busy, and walked away to the 
kitchen. Father X followed him. It 
developed he was peeling potatoes with 
a big knife. Father X sat. down, un- 
invited, and started a conversation. 
The potato peeler finally revealed he 
was a Catholic, or had been. He had 
not gone to Mass for nearly 20 years, 
and didn’t think he gared to go to the 
sacraments, especially confession. 

After a half hour of spiritual con- 
versation, Father had gotten nowhere. 
So he reversed his field. He reached 
and took the knife out of the man’s 
hand. The idea was to get him to stop 
peeling the darn potatoes, but the man, 
naturally, didn’t know that. 

Then, fiddling with the knife, Fa- 
ther said, “This is a fine time for you 
to go to confession. We are alone here 
and you might never have so good a 
chance again. So, just kneel down here 
by my chair. How long has it been 
since your last confession?” 

The man made a very devout con- 
fession, went regularly to the sacra- 
ments after that and always had a 
fine respect for Father X, who used to 
call on him occasionally. On the later 


visits he was always welcomed into 
the parlor. 

The vigorousness of the American 
clergy showed up amazingly in the 
last war. It was an open secret, which 
only once broke into published news, 
that commanding officers preferred to 
have Catholic chaplains under their 
command. Usually it made little dif- 
ference whether the C.O. was a Cath- 


. olic himself or not. The general idea 


was that priests were free from the 
YMCA unction generally associated 
with their Protestant brethren. They 
got along with the men better and thus 
improved morale. In many cases that 
was the only reason for the officer’s 
choice. 

In combat, however, their superior- 
ity was astonishing. In general (and 
all of these observations are general- 
ities) the Catholic chaplain didn’t care 
too much about his own safety. He 
hadn’t a family he had to stay alive 
for. He had only a purpose: to ad- 
minister the sacraments. That came 
first; safety was a minor consideration. 

Suppose there is a wounded man 
exposed to fire. There isn’t much sense 
from the Protestant point of view for 
a Protestant chaplain to go out to him 
and read him a piece out of the Bible 
while he writhes in agony, and shells 
are bursting around them. At such a 
moment even the wounded man would 
regard it ironical to hear, “The Lord 
maketh me to lie down in the green 
pastures.” And that, along with human 
companionship, is about all a Protes- 
tant chaplain can do for him. 

The Catholic chaplain has some- 
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thing else in mind. He goes out there 
to do something vitally and eternally 
necessary, something more important 
to the men and to him than either of 
their lives. So he goes; and they went. 

One of my friends who returned 
from the war was disappointed, I 
think, because he hadn’t been killed in 
combat. It wasn’t his fault, however. 
On one occasion he walked out openly 
under fire to take care of a wownded 
German soldier. While he was admin- 
istering Extreme Unction his right in- 
dex finger was shot off by another 
German. He finished, the man died, 
and Father Y walked back to shelter 
with disgust for the Germans, both 
for their stupidity and for their marks- 
manship. 

There were, of course, many in- 
stances of heroism on the part of Prot- 
estant chaplains and many wonderful 
persons in their personnel. But for the 
priests, heroism was a habit. 

Let’s get back to civilian life and 
take the matter of dress. The U.S. 
priest, outside the rectory, wears a 
black business suit, usually neat and 
pressed, black shoes, top coat and hat. 
He buys them in any store or from 
any tailor. His mark of distinction is 
his Roman collar. Dressed thus, he is 
acceptable and welcome anywhere in 
any social gathering, whether it be a 
meeting of the St. Vincent de Paul 
society, a hockey game, a cocktail 
party or a reception for the mayor. 

And he is seen in all those places, 
mingles with all strata of society and 
generally all the people in all the strata 
love and respect him. 


~~ 


Sometimes it is embarrassing. In my 
own case, [ seem to be a target for the 
inebriated. Dozens of times I’ve had 
them introduce themselves in hotel 
lobbies or restaurants and trains and 
talk interminably. Catholic men rarely 
do so because they are ashamed, and 
stay away from a priest when they 
have drunk unwisely. But it seems to 
work oppositely for Protestants, Per- 
haps it breaks down their inhibitions 
and lets them fulfill a long-suppressed 
desire to talk to a priest about their 
troubles. I have always found it quite 
boring, but I have always managed to 
appear fnterested, which is all they 
seem to expect. 

I suppose the general observation 
which covers all of these things is that 
there is remarkably little separation of 
clergy and laity in the U.S. Or, to put 
it positively, the clergy and laity un- 
derstand each other and they eat, work 
and play together. Or, to put it another 
way, there is very little anticlericalism 
here. Or, in yet one more expression, 
far from experiencing anticlericalism, 
the U.S. is subject to clericalism in the 
sense that the laity like the clergy. 

Let me illustrate this by one final 
story. It is told about a bishop, but 
since he is in the same league, it is 
appropriate. In fact it is told about 
several bishops and at least three arch- 
bishops that I know of. 

It goes like this. The bishop is out 
for a walk one summer afternoon. He 
stops in a drugstore, sits up on a stool 
and drinks a malted milk. (It is ex 
plained that His Excellency is under- 
weight.) Outside, he meets a beautiful 
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little girl of six. He stops to chat and Excellency, in all his robes pontifical 


asks, of course, for her name. expressed, mitre and chaplains and 
“Rosie,” she says, “What’s yours?” crosier. Rosie stands on the pew, turns 
“Joseph.” around to watch. She recognizes him, 


“Hello, Joe,” she says and His Ex- gives a few quick jumps, waves wildly, 
cellency, shaking hands, says, “Hello, and greets him in a voice everyone in 


Rosie.” a radius of 20 yards can hear. 
The next Sunday Rosie’s mother “Hello, Joe.” 
takes her to the Pontifical Mass in the His Excellency smiles, blesses her, 


Cathedral. They sit on the center aisle and returns her greeting, “Hello, 
about half way up. The procession Rosie.” 
comes up the aisle. At the end is His That is what I mean. 


f ; 
cule 


HERE ?/s majesty in the Church's struggle for existence in the communist- 

dominated countries of Europe. ln contemplating it, one cannot help re- 
call the passage from My Unknown Chum* in which the author commenting 
upon a visit to a small Catholic chapel in a poor section of London wrote: 


I must say that it gave me a new sense of the dignity and grandeur of the 
ancient Church, to see her in the midst of the poverty and obscurity to which 
she is now condemned in the land which once professed her faith, and was once 
thickly planted with those institutions of learning and charity which are the 
proudest monuments of her progress. A large ship, under full sail, running off 
before a breeze, is a beautiful sight; but it is by no means so grandly impressive 
as that same ship, under close canvas, gallantly riding out the merciless gale 
that carried destruction to every unseaworthy craft which came within its reach. 


*My Unknown Chum by Aguecheek (Charles Bullard Fairbanks. 1827-1859). 
Devin-Adair. $2,50. 


For similar contributions of this length with an explanatory introduction $25 will be 
paid on publication. We are sorry, but it will be impossible to acknowledge or return con- 
tributions. Acceptance will be determined as much by your comment as by the selection. 
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Some pay twice 


The Protestant, the Catholic, 


and School Taxes | 


By EDWARD J. HEFFRON 


SLO APL TELE OME SAS 


HoTLY debated issue today is that 
of state aid to religious schools. 
Some Protestants will say, “We need 
tax-supported schools to make our ex- 


periment of democratic government’ 


work. If we were all of one faith, such 
schools could be church schools. If the 
bulk of our people were divided 
among a few faiths, we could still have 
publicly maintained church schools, as 
they do in England and Scotland, 
where the state provides schools for 
each of the faiths. But in the U.S. we 
have hundreds of sects; and since we 
must have tax-supported schools, we 
obviously cannot have enough tax-sup- 
ported ‘sectarian’ schools for all. So our 
public schools must be ‘nonsectarian.’ 
If adherents of any religion want their 
own school, the state will allow it. But 
such schools will have to get other sup- 
port than public taxes.” 

Such a Protestant may ask you to 
suppose some town set up a free pub- 
lic bus line to point X, for all citizens. 
Suppose some Amish lived in the com, 
munity. Amish are Pennsylvania folk 
who have a religious aversion to all 
motor vehicles. They might start a 
parallel line, with horses, maintained 
6 


by their own funds. If they later asked 
the town to pay for this horse-and-bug- 
gy line out of public funds, their fellow 
citizens might demur. If the Amish 
then called them bigots, what do you 
think the townsmen would think? 
Such a Protestant case on state aid 
seems fair. Yet if the law obliged the 
Amish to arrive at point X, the Amish 
had the stronger case. If the state com- 
pels all its citizens to go to point X, and 
gives them rides paid for out of citi- 
zens’ own funds, it ought to provide 
acceptable vehicles—not only motor 
scooters, unfit for aged taxpayers, nor 
motor busses, which rouse Amish con- 
sciences. The point is this: state laws 
do force @atholics to arrive at point X; 
that is, to send their children to school. 
The state sets up standards for edu- 
cation, It rightly says everyone must 
meet the standards. When it sees that 
it must help parents meet this obliga- 
tion, it takes money from all the peo 


_ple, in school taxes, to build and rua 


schools for all the people. At the same 
time it admits, through the Supreme 
Court, in the Oregon school case, that 
the obligation may just as lawfully be 
fulfilled in religious schools as im 
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schools lacking religion. Why, there- 
fore, Catholics ask, should they not be 
allowed: to’ build and run their own 
schools, and have their public school 
taxes remitted? Or, if that is too com- 
plicated, why should not a fair part of 
the school-tax fund be used to support 
their own schools? 

Some Protestants don’t like to give 
money (directly or indirectly), for the 
spread of Catholic doctrine. Catholics 
can sympathize with this objection, 
for they wouldn’t like to be com- 
pelled by law to give money to Protes- 
tant home or foreign missions nor to 
any other agency that spreads Protes- 
tant doctrine. 

But the Catholic may answer, “If 
there were no Catholic schools, all the 
children now being taught there with 
private Catholic funds would have to 
be educated in public schools with 
public funds. This would put a great 
load on taxpayers, including Protes- 
tants, a burden greater by $375 million 
a year. (This sum is based on enroll- 
ment this year of nearly 3 million chil- 
dren in Catholic elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. Also on a per-capita 
cost of public education of more than 
$125—it was $120.65 in 1943, the last 
year for which I have been able to get 
figures.) If the state spent that much 
money on Catholic schools, and raised 
taxes in ratio for all taxpayers, Catho- 
lics included, Catholics contend this 
would break down to a fair tax. Cath- 
olic tax funds would then go to\school 
use consonant with the Catholic con- 
science, and non-Catholic taxes would 
be used to agree with the non-Catho- 
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lic conscience. Ass it is, Catholics point 
out, use of Catholic funds is inconso- 
nant with the Catholic conscience. The 
Catholic taxpayer now bears part of 
the non-Catholic burden. 

If Protestants are not satisfied with 
such an arrangement, Catholics might 
answer that they would keep up their 
own schools, if their school taxes were 
remitted. State X knows how much 
taxes it levies altogether, and how 
much it spends on public schools, and 
in what ratio. Why not give a tax cred- 
it to each Catholic taxpayer, in that 
ratio, upon proof that he had paid at 
least that much to support Catholic 
schools? 

American Catholics agree that the 
separation of Church and state in the 
U.S. forbids state favoritism of any 
one faith. Aid to church schools can- 
not be justified if it is aid to specified 
religions. But Catholics argue it is not; 
that it is aid to education. If one an- 
swers that certain faiths are aided in- 
directly, it can be pointed out that this 
is true of any state benefit to any citi- 
zen. Should the survivors of the Em- 
pire-State-building disaster of July 28, 
1945 be refused the customary in- 
demnity because they are Catholics? 
Should Chaplain Hoffman, who lost a 
leg in the 2nd World War, be denied 
veteran’s disability payments because 
he is a Catholic priest? If a church, 
Catholic or otherwise, had been bomb- 
ed during the war, would war-risk-in- 
surance money have been denied sim- 
ply because it was a church? 

Another non-Catholic objection to 
using tax funds for support of “sepa- 
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rate” schools rests on the ground that 
such schools are “separatist” or “di- 
visive.” They say that a single-school 
system is more efficient than a multiple 
system. They say it provides “a valu- 
able and indispensable democratic ex- 
perience for children of all nationali- 
ties, races, and religious loyalties, thus 
constituting a unifying process that 
strengthens the civic life of the nation.” 

The Catholic points out that this 
argument runs not merely against state 
support of church schools but against 
their very existence, The argument im- 
plies that the state has the right to edu- 
cate children in its own way—that the 
parents have no such right. The Catho- 
lic suggests that such a doctrine would 
“fracture the constitutional principle” 
set forth by the Supreme Court in its 
unanimous decision in the Oregon 
school case, where it held: “The child 
is not the mere creature of the state; 
those who nurture him and direct his 
destiny have the right, coupled with 
the high duty, to recognize and pre- 
pare him for additional obligations.” 
If you don’t agree, the Catholic says, 
you approve, consciously or unconsci- 
ously, the principle of the totalitarian 
state. It is because of his stand on this 
very issue that Cardinal Mindszenty 
is suffering today. 

Of course a single-school system is 
more efficient than a multiple one. For 
the same reasons, a dictatorship is 
more efficient than a democratic gov- 
ernment. 

As to the “valuable democratic ex- 
perience” and the “unifying process,” 
this is, again, a question not of unity” 





but of uniformity. You would have to 3 


suppress not only “divisive” schools 
but “divisive” churches to achieve this. 
Such a course would be “subversive 
of religious liberty,” and of other liber- 
ties as well; for exampie, you would 
have to destroy the 48 “divisive” state 
sovereignties and thus subvert the 
Constitution as a whole. 

Many Protestants appear to feel that 
Catholics are doing all right as things 
stand, that they are well able to run the 
kind of schools their consciences call 
for, that they are simply trying to 
get their feet in the public trough. This 
is not true. Per-capita Catholic wealth 
is not high in relation to that of other 
citizens. Present Catholic schools can 
care for only half the Catholic children. 
That means Catholics face a 100% rise 
in school costs, even if other factors 
stay as they are. But Dr. F. Ernest 
Johnson has pointed out that the pub- 
lic school is constantly expanding serv- 
ices—which puts more pressure on the 
Catholic school. Not only are medical 
tests, lunches, books, and transport 
being added to the public-school serv- 
ices paid for by the state, but the school 
is ceasing to be a mere education fac- 
tory and becoming a community insti- 
tution. Dr. Johnson believes this trend 
will continue. If so, cost of the public- 
school system will grow. This means 
two things to the Catholic: 1. greater 
sacrifice by Catholic children to attend 
schools which cannot meet competing 
services; 2. larger sums from the Cath- 
olic taxpayer for public schools, thus 
leaving him less for his own schools. 

What the President’s Commission 
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on Higher Education said about col- 
leges and universities is true of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. ““The 
Commission is aware of the fact that 
its proposals for a great expansion of 
higher education in publicly controlled 
institutions may make it extremely dif- 
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But no traffic tags 


Speed King 


By JIM COSTIN 


Condensed from Our Sunday Visitor* 


\20U’VE got to remember that it’s 

} an automobile, and that it can 

/ hurt you or the other fellow 
any time you're not alert and think- 
ing.” 

That’s what the man who is a three- 
time winner of the 500-mile Indianap- 
olis Speedway race says about driving 
an automobile, whether it’s on a track, 
city street or country highway. He is 
Mauri Rose of South Bend, winner of 
the Indianapolis classic in 1941, 1947, 
and 1948 and who holds the record for 
it—119.894 miles per hour set last year. 

Rose takes part in only one race a 
year, the big one, and except for the 
time behind the wheel in that long 
grind, he spends hardly more than two 
hours all the rest of the year driving 
a racing car. He has an important posi- 
tion in the engineering division of the 
Studebaker Corp. in South Bend, and 
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*February 6, 1949, Huntington, Ind. 
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ficult for many private institutions to 
survive. A system of tuition-free educa- 
tion in publicly controlled institutions 
will undoubtedly force many of the 
weaker private schools out of existence 
and profoundly affect the whole pat- 
tern of private institutional support.” 


is content to work at that job rather 
than risk his neck in dirt-track races. 

Driving in a 500-mile race takes a 
terrific physical toll from the driver; 
this means physical condition is most 
important. I asked Rose how he gets in 
condition for such a punishing grind. 

“It’s what you don’t do during the 
year that keeps you in shape,” grinned 
Rose. “I try to keep in shape at all 
times by behaving myself. Then an 
hour or so behind the wheel and I’m 
ready to go. Not all drivers follow that 
plan, because a lot of them are hail- 
fellows-well-met and like to have their 
fun. They have to cut it out a month 
or so before the race and get down to 
serious training. They're not always as 
ready as they think, and frequently a 
driver’s physical failure has as much to 
do with his bad luck in a race as a 
mechanical failure.” 
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Rose, a heavy mustache adorning his 
lip, looks like anything but a devil- 
may-care auto racer. He is only about 
five-foot-six and weighs 135 pounds. 
Despite his slight stature, he’s one 
driver who knows exactly what he’s 
doing all the time, and no contestant 
is better acquainted with his mechan- 


ical monster than Rose. As engineer at | 


Studebaker, he knows everything there 
is to know about an auto, racing car 
or stock model. 

Along about May | each year, Rose 
goes to the Indianapolis track and 
starts tuning up his mount. He does 
very little driving himself until he 
knows the car is ready to go all out. 
That is usually around May 15, he says. 
Then he’s ready for his qualifying 
tests, and so is the car. So thorough 
have been Rose’s preparations that he 
usually has the car primed to qualify 
in a day, and then sits back to act as 
“nursemaid” for his mount until the 
day of the race. 

Except for that qualifying run, Rose 
spends two hours at most behind the 
wheel before he gets in for the big race. 

They’re off and running now, we'll 
say, and here comes Rose into the 
home stretch. How fast is he going 
when he hits the straight stretches? 

“Well, I figure I’m making about 
150 miles an hour,” Rose says. “I brake 
down to about 125 when I hit the 
banked turns. There’s a lot of pull on 
those turns to slow you down, and I 
figure I’m not doing much better than 
105-110 when I come off the last turn 
and head into the straightaway again. 
Then I give ’er the gun and get back 





up to that 150-mile clip, and by doing 
that all during the race I wind up with 
an average of about 120 miles an hour, 
which is good enough to win.” 

What would happen if you’d slam 
on the brakes at 150? 

“All you can hope to do if you have 
to use the brakes going at that speed,” 
Rose replied, “is to slow your car 
down enough to avoid any trouble 
ahead of you. If the brakes took their 
full bite, and granting there'd be no 
skid, the car would slide ahead with 
the wheels locked and you wouldn't 
have much, if any, control. Ne driver 
ever tries to come to a sudden stop 
when he’s going that fast. It would 
mean suicide, and I suppose some 
drivers have been killed when they 
used too much brake in an emergency, 
and spun out of control.” 

Could the brakes used on racing cars 
be installed on stock cars? 

“They could,” Rose replied, “if any- 
one wanted to spend the money. But 
you don’t need nor want such large, 
powerful brakes on stock cars. The 
average driver out on the highway 
needs to make emergency stops oc- 
casionally, and if he had racing-car 
brakes and applied them suddenly 
he’d probably wind up with the angels. 
There isn’t any substitute for common 
sense, whether you're driving in the 
500-mile race or out on a Sunday-after- 
noon pleasure drive. The fellows who 
have their car under control at all times, 
in a race or not, are the fellows who 
don’t need such powerful brakes. They 
are keen, alert, and ready for what 
ever may confront them suddenly.” 
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“Of course,” continued Rose, “the 
idea in a ‘500’ is speed, speed, and 
more speed. We have to take chances 
during a race that no sane driver 
would think of taking on the high- 
ways, but we don’t have to watch out 
for trafic lights, road hogs or intersec- 
tions. All the race traffic is going one 
way.” 

Rose also says that he very seldom 
uses the rear-view mirror with which 
all racing cars are equipped. 

“When I want to see what’s behind 
me,” he says, “I take a quick glance 
back and then I make my move ac- 
cordingly.” 

How about looking back, taking 
your eyes off the road ahead, when 
you're going 125-150 miles an hour? 


“Tf there’s another car close in front, . 


I don’t take my eyes off the road, but 
if there isn’t, a quick glance over either 
shoulder will tell me what I want to 
know. If, for instance, I want to move 
over to my left, I look over my left 
shoulder. If I don’t see a car there, I 
know that I can change position on the 
track without danger, as I'll be sure 
I'm going as fast as any car on the 
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track and that no one will be crowded 
if | make my move.” 

Rose says he does not prefer any 
particular spot on the Indianapolis 
track. He likes to be in a position to 
maneuver whenever he wants to. If 
he took the pole position he might 
eventually catch up with a slower car 
that was also in that position, and 
might have to trail him for some time, 
losing valuable ground to faster cars. 
Mauri likes to give himself plenty of 
elbow room. 

Rose is one of only three drivers ev- 
er to win the 500-mile race three times, 
and is one of two drivers to win it 
twice in a row. Wilbur Shaw, now 
president of the Indianapolis Speed- 
way, won the race in 1937-39-40; Louie 
Meyer won it in 1928-33-36; and Rose’s 
victories were in 1941-47-48. He won 
as a relief driver for Floyd Davis in 
1941 after Davis had become ill early 
in the grind. 

Among the active drivers today, 
Rose is undoubtedly the “hurryingest 
guy” of them all. And he’s never been 
arrested for a traffic violation of any 
kind, let alone speeding! 


=” 


“And the Greatest of These... 
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oF strana for God, Church, and my country, This historic duty is bestowed 
upon me by the service of my people—the most orphaned people in all the 
world. When compared to the sufferings of my country, my own fate is un- 
important. I am not accusing my accusers. If, from time.to time, I must cast 
light on conditions, it is only a revelation of my country’s surging pain, its 
Ww elling tears, its truth crucified. I pray for the world of justice and brotherly 
love; I pray for those, too, who, in the words of my Master, know not what 
they are doing. I forgive them with all my heart. 


Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty in his last pastoral letter. 
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Happiness, unlimited 


I Like Being a Sister 


By SISTER REGINA CLARE 


o you like it?” asked one of our 


ce college girls one day. “I mean, 

BY being a Sister.” 

“Of course I like it,” I replied, “or I 
wouldn’t be one.” 

“T thought so,” she said. “You al- 
ways look happy.” 

A subway conductor told me the 
same thing. He watched me and 
another Sister of Charity on the long 
ride from Grand Central station to the 
Bronx. The car was nearly empty 
when he approached and said, “Sisters, 
I’ve been on the subways for 15 years, 
and you two are the only completely 
happy-looking people I’ve ever seen.” 

We are happy. Why shouldn’t we 
be? We have more fun than anybody, 
and we’re always looking forward to 
an eternity of it in heaven. 

It all hinges, of course, on what you 
mean by fun. To a Sister, fun is do- 
ing what God wants you to do from 
day to day and from moment to mo- 
ment, whether it’s peeling potatoes or 
taking an affectionate scolding from 
an Irish policeman. One of these pilot- 
ed my companion and me through 
drifted snow on Park Ave. one day, 
and then gave us a lecture we'll never 
forget. 

“Why would ye be after coming out 
without overshoes on a day like this?” 
he scolded. “A couple of blocks up 
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now, there’s a convent. Do you be go- 
ing there and borrowing a pair of goo- 
loshes. That’s what me sister, who’s 
a Franciscan Sister, would be doing. 
It’s pneumonia ye'll be getting in this 
slush.” 

Sisters always have a fund of stories 
about ch‘ldren. My chubby nun-friend 
is a supervisor of schools. She once 
took over a Ist grade for a very little 
Sister who had been “just made to 
order” by God for tots. Next day Mary 
Lou tearfully refused to return to 
school. Her mother couldn’t under- 
stand. At last Mary Lou said the “new 
Sister” was “too fat. I can’t get my 
arm around her.” It was time to begin 
Mass, and Mike, who was serving, 
couldn’t find the cincture. He leaned 
far over the altar rail and whispered 
loudly to Sister in the front pew, “We 
can’t find the rope to tie the priest 
with.” .After Sister had taught that 
God can neither deceive nor be de- 
ceived, Joey told his mother that she 
had said, “God caa neither D. C. nor 
B. C.” A streetcar or train ride never 
fails to produce a young one who em- 
barrasses his parents and amuses the 
Sisters by looking at them and asking 
insistently, “What’s that?” or “Do you 
have feet?” or “Why do they wear 
their housecoats on the street?” 
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And then there are the things which 
thrill: altar boys and choir boys with 
scrubbed faces, cut hair, and well- 
creased trousers beneath red cassocks 
and white surplices, marching in sol- 
emn procession before the bishop; 
high-school girls, dressed in brown 
uniforms and white blouses, singing in 
clear voices, O God of Loveliness; \ong 
lines of black-robed college girls stand- 
ing in line for hours to go to confes- 
sion to the retreat priest; nurses in spot- 
less white uniforms stepping up to 
receive their R.N’s. None of these 
would be possible without the Catholic 


Sisterhoods. 


Every day 1s a new beginning 
Every day is the world made new, 


said the poet. When I get out of bed in 
the morning, I know that 10,000 other 
Sisters of Charity throughout the U. S. 
are answering the same call and drop- 
ping to their knees with me to offer 
the day’s work to God. I know, too, 
that within a short time we will all 
be in our chapels for morning prayer, 
meditation, Mass and Holy Commun- 
ion. How could any day, thus begun, 
be other than happy? 

And I like the companionship of the 
Sisterhood. Out in the world, people 
are often lonely. A Sister isn’t. She 
lives all her days under the same roof 
with our Lord in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. She always arises from her knees 
refreshed. And there are always other 
Sisters of her own age, living the same 
life, interested in the same things. 

Religious life assures me of sympa- 
thetic understanding and advice from 
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older Sisters. Ten, 25 or 30 years ago 
they worked out the problems which 
often face me. What shall I do when 
Mary Jane or Dorothy Anne looks into 
space and dreams about the dance last 
night while I try to teach her the dif- 
ference between a metaphor and a 
simile? Some one of my Sisters is sure 
to have the answer. 

A Sister of Charity has true peace. 
History makes one think that ever 
since the creation of the world people 
have been seeking peace; and that few 
have found it. A balanced schedule of 
work, prayer, and recreation makes up 
each day’s existence. The rapid passing 
of days, weeks, and years in this or- 
dered life makes one so absorbed in 
the interests of the Community that 
there is little room for selfishness. 

Pride and ambition hardly tempt a 
Sister. She knows that the one who 
cooks her meals or teaches in the Ist 
grade has the same share in the ma- 
terial goods of the Community and 
may enjoy a higher place in the sight 
of God than the Sister who runs a 
hospital or college. No sudden change 
in styles disturbs her. She knows that 
from the happy day she dons it until 
she lies in her coffin the same plain 
black habit is her raiment. She never 
worries abgut idleness or old age, be- 
cause she is certain that when one job 
is finished there will be another. When 
old age or disability comes, she will 
be cared for by the younger members 
of her Community, and will be privi- 
leged, perhaps, to suffer with Him who 
suffered so much for her. 

I like to see in the faces of small 
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children that special look of love they 
give only to Sisters. I like the finality 
of “Sister says,” with which they end 
all arguments. I like Ist-grade Johnny’s 
toothless grin as he lisps, “Good morn- 
ing, Thister.” I like the way a crowd 
of 8th graders playing on a sandlot 
call out as I pass, “Hi, S’ter.” I like 
the shyness of “Sister, you know 
what .. .” with which a high-school 
girl begins a confidence. I iove the 
warm “Welcome, Sister” which greets 
me when I arrive at a strange convent 
to spend a night or two. I like the 
special way a businessman or a truck 
driver tips his hat to me, because I 
know that some other selfless Sister 
has taught him to revere the Religious 
habit I wear. 

That habit, a plain black dress with 
a small black cap, is an inheritance 
from one of the greatest American 
women who ever lived, Elizabeth Ann 
Seton, foundress of the Sisters of Char- 
ity in America. Knowing what she did 
in a short lifetime is another reason 
why I like being a Sister of Charity. 
Mother Seton was a New York society 
belle who at the age of 19 married 
William Seton, a well-known New 
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York businessman. Left a widow at 
30, she became.a Catholic, and, some 
years later, founded the first American 
congregation of American Religious 
women. Mother Seton was thus a true 
U. S. pioneer in education and charity. 
The parochial-school system in this 
country begins with her. Shortly after 
she began her Community, Bishop, 
Cheverus wrote, “I see already numer- 
ous choirs of virgins following you to 
the altar. I see your holy Order dif- 
fusing itself in the different parts of 
the U. S., spreading everywhere the 
good odor of Jesus Christ, and teach- 
ing by their angel lives and pious in- 
struction how to serve God in purity - 
and holiness.” Although I’m far from 
being an angel, I like to think I am 
one of Mother Seton’s “choir.” 

All this and much more which lies 
too deep for words is the Sister of 
Charity’s reply to anyone who asks, 
“Do you like it?” She likes it because 
she is often nearly overwhelmed with 
the bigness and wonder of God’s work, 
the narrow limits of her own capacity, 
the thrill of being in it at all, the com- 
pletely human joy of working for the 
good of others. 


ct. 


You Don’t Have to Know the Language 


“) ue best known Russian word in “liberated” Hungary is the word davai 
(pronounced dahvaace). It means “give,” “fork over” or “cough up.” It is spoken 
gruffly or shouted, and frequently accompanied by an eloquent gesture with 
a gun. The short, ugly automatic pistol Russians wear is called a davai guitar. 


Stalin is the Davai Llama. 





Hal Lehrman. 





























By WALTER C. KRAATZ 


iN y, ost Americans know little about 
LVL the sabotage of medicine by 
antivivisectionists. Nor do they know 
how much medical progress depends 
upon experiments on animals. 

That is why antivivisectionists thrive 
like termites at the base of medical re- 
search. As lovers and _ self-appointed 
protectors of animals, they misrepre- 
sent science and scientists. They por- 
tray medical laboratories as chambers 
of horrors. They say that no good has 
come from experiments on animals: 
worse lies were never forced upon an 
open-minded public. 

An antivivisectionist does not know 
what a scientific experiment on an 
animal is like; he has a foolish senti- 
mentality about animals. He never 
learns. I read a 1924 circular letter by 
the president of a “Humane Educa- 
tion society,’ and another issued in 
1945 by an officer of “The National 
Humane league”: the same misstate- 
ments occur. The latter claimed that 
schools and physicians agreed with 
her that there was no need for experi- 
ments on animals. She added that if 
I agreed with her I should write Con- 
gressman Lemke in support of an 
antivivisection bill. I replied that what 


“Let him have dominion over every living creature” 
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she said was not true. I asked for the 
names of the schools and physicians. 
There was no reply. 

About 1920 an alleged statement by 
Dr. William J. Mayo was sent to thou- 
sands of newspapers. He supposedly 
urged that dogs should not be used 
in medical experiments. Dr. Mayo 
spiked that misquotation, “The trou- 
ble with the antivivisectionists is that 
they are not only dishonest, but wil- 
fully dishonest. The truth is not in 
these people.” 

Among the aifftivivisectionists are 
some writers, a few actresses, movie 
stars, and others whose word is heeded 
by their public; sentimentalists who 
are not satisfied to look on dogs and 
cats as fine animals but make idols of 
them and at death leave thousands of 
dollars to create homes for stray cats 
instead of for humans. 

Another group, often in the back- 
ground and serving as “authority” for 
the others, are the antimedical quacks. 
The president of the “Humane Educa- 
tion society,” wrote a long letter con- 
demning animal experiments. He said, 
regarding vaccination, “To our mind, 
to infect the body with diseased ani- 
mal matter transgresses every hygienic 
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ideal, as well as religious sentiment. 
We cannot conceive a divine plan 
whereby only through the desecration 
of one portion of God’s creation could 
be devised remedies whereby others 
could be cured of self-inflicted dis- 
eases.” Such a mind would never ad- 
mit the truth about vaccination, which 
has practically wiped smallpox from 
the face of the earth. 

Antivivisectionists are completely 
antiscientific. They oppose proven 
medical facts. Such men are dangerous. 
Walter R. Hadwen, a leader of anti- 
vivisection in England, was tried for 
manslaughter following the death 
from diphtheria of a child he had been 
treating. When asked whether he had 
taken a swab of the child’s throat to 
see whether diphtheria germs were 
present, he replied, “I see no sense in 
taking a swab. I should like to point 
out that the modern germ theory is all 
bosh.” 

Animal experimentation has many 
phases. The term is not used by anti- 
Vivisectionists. Vivisection, which 
means cutting up living things, suits 
them better. But surgery (cutting) is 
used in less than 5% of all experiments 
on animals. 

The other experiments are medical. 
Scientists try out new drugs and chem- 
icals, serums and vaccines, seeking 
means of disease control. If they could 
not be tried on animals, they would 
have to be tried on human beings! I 
have never heard of any antivivisec- 
tionist, aroused against the use of ani- 
mals, offering himself for experiments. 
Animal experimentation is done in 





health departments, hospitals, pharma- 
ceutical houses, and medical schools; 
in the laboratories of great scientific 
foundations such as the Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical Research. From 
some of them come the great advances 
that make the scourge of one age the 
easily controlled incident of the next. 

Surgeons must be trained in surgery. 
New techniques are discovered that 
make it possible for patients who in 
earlier days would have died, to come 
quickly through some new life-saving 
operation. There is no cruelty. Medical 
men have as their first aim the saving 
of life. They are humane. They con- 
duct surgical experiments only when 
necessary. Animals get anesthesia. If 
animals were not treated the same as 
human beings in the laboratories, no 
reliable deductions could be made 
from the experiments. 

All bona fide laboratories abide by 
the strictest rules of aseptic technique 
and humane treatment. Such labora- 
tories are open to inspection by quali- 
fied persons and humane-society ofh- 
cers. 

Some animals are sacrificed. The 
number is not large. But when the 
keeper of a dog pound kills hundreds 
of stray animals monthly, antivivisec- 
tionists approve. It is inconsistent for 
them to condemn the killing by an- 
esthesia of a small number of animals 
in the medical laboratories. 

The antivivisectionists’ cry of im- 
morality is a false charge. If there 
were any sadistic human monsters tor- 
turing animals as they depict, they 
could easily be brought to punishment 
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by existing laws. Medical experiment- 
ers have never been convicted of cruel- 
ty, but charges of cruelty have been 
maliciously manufactured. Once some 
animals were photographed on which 
post-mortem examinations had been 
made. This obviously meant consider- 
able dissection. But the distorters re- 
produced the pictures as “evidence” of 
cruel mutilation of living animals. An 
incinerator used to burn rubbish was 
pictured as a torture chamber in which 
live animals were roasted. 

When in 1920 antivivisectionists 
made great efforts to outlaw use of 
dogs in medical experiments in the 
District of Columbia, the Georgetown 
University medical school sponsored 
a series of lectures, later available in 
print, A Vindication of Vivisection. 
Among the many papers was one on 
the moral aspects by Father F. A. Ton- 
dorf, S.J., Ph.D., head of the physiol- 
ogy department. In the appendix to 
the paper are letters upholding animal 
experimentation, by William Cardinal 
O'Connell, Denis Cardinal Dougherty, 
and the Rt. Rev. William Lawrence. 

Two dogs, Trixie and Josie, which 
have lived their lives with medical 
scientists, were decorated in February, 
1946, in a ceremony in New York with 
the first annual Whipple prize “for 
outstanding services to mankind.” 
Blood-plasma experiments carried out 
on them had meant much in saving the 
lives of thousands of soldiers. Josie and 
Trixie are descendants of the dogs. Dr. 
George H. Whipple used in the 
famous experiments by which he con- 
quered pernicious anemia. He received 
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the Nobel prize in medicine for this 
work in 1934, 

Dr. Frieda S..Robbins, who worked 
with Josie and Trixie, wrote in Hygeia 
of June, 1946, “My daily work is with 
these dogs, and I seriously resent the 
statements by uninformed persons that 
dogs are tortured. To assert that men 
and women scientists inflict pain on 
defenseless animals is too preposterous 
for anyone to believe who knows the 
affection which we all have for the 
dogs who help us. Not only human 
beings are helped by research on dogs, - 
but dogs too have benefited in dis- 
coveries relating to distemper, rabies, 
hookworm and black tongue.” 

Dr. Harvey Cushing, renowned 
brain surgeon, worked out his success- 
ful operation on the pituitary gland 
on dogs. The removal of safe amounts 
of kidney, the union of stomach and 
intestine, the union of parts of cut in- 
testine were all perfected on the dog. 
Excruciating pains of angina pectoris 
are relieved by cutting certain nerves. 
This operation was first performed 
on dogs. 

Diabetes is a severe disease. Once it 
often resulted in disablement and 
death, especially in children. Parents 
had to watch their children die a 
lingering death. The world-famous 
work of Dr. Frederick Banting and 
Dr. C. H. Best, proving that insulin 
controls diabetes, was accomplished by 
experiments on dogs. 

The late Ernest Harold Baynes, a 
great naturalist, president of a humane 
society, investigated animal experi- 
mentation and had wide firsthand 
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acquaintance with it. No one spent 
more time and effort than he in de- 
scribing and lauding animal experi- 
mentation. His exposure of antivivisec- 
tionist propaganda opened many eyes. 

Recently, antivivisectionists expect- 
ed to push a measure, signed by 200,- 
000 New Yorkers, through the state 
legislature. The threat was overcome 
only by the great effort of medical 
scientists, who had to interrupt their 
research to explain to the legislators 
that their work was saving human 
lives. 

The discovery of how to use, pen- 
icillin to prevent infection of a brain 
wound; the dosages of penicillin. that 
would halt deadly peritonitis; the tan- 
talum sheaths that allowed shattered 
nerves to heal where bullets had 
smashed delicate tissues; the metal 
plates which formed permanent shields 
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over great holes in the skull; the solu- 
tion of a serious problem of kidney 
wounds; the solution of problems in 
forestalling the fatal shock after severe 
burns—all these glorious achievements 
and many others were worked out 
during the war by experiments on a 
relatively small number of dogs and 
other animals. Thousands of soldiers, 
who would have died horrible deaths, 
owe their lives to those achievements. 
The work was completed in secret. 
Secrecy was necessary to preclude sab- 
otage. by antivivisection fanatics. 
A-year ago, Dr. Frederick Allen of 
New York called for action against 
this ‘attempted sabotage of medical 
progress. Many more calls may be 
needed. The public must wake up 
now, for the antivivisectionists have 
beew increasing their funds and their 
activity since the close of the war. 





Dead Dogs . .’. 


CA mone the many good stories of “man’s best friend” is that incident in the 
life of Blessed Martin de Porres when he raised a dead dog to life. At the same 
time the colored Blessed Martin reprimanded its master for his ingratitude to 
the animal which had served him faithfully for 18 years. 

Thomas A. Lahey, C.S.C., in the Ave Maria (28 Feb. ’48). 


+ 
° 


... of a Different Color 


Srcrecation has reached the point in Washington where a dog cemetery has 
erected a color bar against the burial of dogs belonging to colored people. In 
announcing this policy, the owner stated that he assumed the dogs would not 
object but he was afraid his white customers would. 

From the report Segregation in Washington by the National Committee on Segregation in the 


Nation’s Capital quoted by James A. Wechsler in the Progressive (Jan. °49). 
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Story of the €.S.C."s 


Across the World 
with Holy Cross 


By FRANK GARTLAND, C.S.C, 
Editor, the Catholic Boy 


}{veryone knows Notre 
Dame, or, rather, thinks 
he does. Actually, though 
100 million Americans 
know her as the university 
near South Bend which 
turns out a winning foot- 
ball team nearly every fall, 
only a handful know her 
real story. That story is 
worth a _ thousand_ more 
headlines than, for example, 
the spectacular, uphill, last- 
minute 18-13 victory “the 
Irish” uncorked in 1935 
against'Ohio State at Columbus, gen- 
erally regarded as the most marvelous 
upset in the history of modern sports. 
Notre Dame owes her success to 
providence, our Lady, and loyal lay 
faculty, student body, and alumni. But 
Notre Dame must always add the 
spirit of Holy Cross to the list. 

Long before that spirit ever sparked 
the imagination of a Rockne or a 
Leahy, it fired the soul of Abbe 
Moreau and countless of his sons and 
daughters of Holy Cross to establish 
apostolic foundations across the world 
and make them work wonders for the 
glory of God and the good of souls. 


Today, Holy Cross Fathers, Brothers, 





and Sisters support the 

cause of Christ in France, 

Italy, the U. S., Canada, the 

West Indies, Brazil, Chile, 

and Eastern Bengal. 

No one can ever hope to 
analyze the spirit of Notre 
Dame, much less the world- 
wide spread of the Con- 
gregation of Holy Cross 
(C.S.C. comes from Con- 
gregatio a Sancta Cruce), 
unless he understands the 
spirit of Holy Cross, its or- 

. igin, and dynamism. Noth- 
ing is vague nor fuzzy about this 
spirit; it has a definite, absorbing, 
glorious history. It is a stubborn, super- 
natural thing: it surveys a problem, 
ponders the answer, then perseveringly 
plugs away, whatever the cost, until 
it has translated that answer from the 
paper stage to- real life. The spirit of 
Holy Cross gets its name from a little 
town in France, Sainte Croix, suburb 
of the medieval cathedral city of Le 
Mans, 80 miles south of Paris. 

From 1790 into the first decades of 
the 19th century, around Le Mans and 
Holy Cross, as indeed throughout 
France, the whole population was still 
reeling from the effects of the French 
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Revolution. Present-day witnesses of 
revolutionary atheistic Reds running 
riot over almost all the world can 
easily picture the confusion in France 
a century and a half ago, the pell-mell 
disorder of cities and towns over- 
turned by organized godless radicals. 
The so-called champions of “liberty, 
equality, and fraternity” not only 
made life hard for the ordinary peas- 
ant; in a sense, they tried also to make 
life uncomfortable even for God. It 
was as unlawful for Him freely to 
descend upon the altar as it was for 
Monsieur Le Blanc or Madame Bois- 
vert to seek His solace at Mass and 
Communion. The Reds of that day 
hunted out priests much as_blood- 
hounds track down a notorious crim- 
inal. Like devils, the persecutors would 
sneak up on God’s ministers offering 
the Body and Blood of His Son in 
‘musty cellars and barns. The camou- 
flage of haystacks carelessly tossed 
about the secret nooks were no protec- 
tion against -the tip of a renegade in- 
former. Those were days of immense 
hate and love, of treachery like Judas’s 
and bravery like Peter and Paul’s. 
Born into those times (Feb. 11, 
1799), Basil Anthony Mary Moreau, 
ninth of 14 children, inherited from 
his parents an intense attachment to 
our Lord and the Church. When Basil 
was a shepherd of nine and ten, his 
mother and father would recount to 
him and the other children the story 
of their brave pastor and assistant: 
both had suffered confiscation of their 
property and eviction from their parish 
rather than take the hateful constitu- 
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tional oath. They were both heroes. 

Considering this background of 
flaming faith and rugged pluck, it was 
not strange that eventually Basil 
should set his heart upon the priest- 
hood. It became the passion of his life, 
the one thing he wanted with all his 
heart. At any cost he wished to slip 
God back into peasant souls; he want- 
ed to preach and teach Christ all 
through the countryside; to put the 
flattened parochial-school system back 
in order in his native land. Elsewhere 
in the diocese at that very time, Father 
James Dujarie was founding the 
Brothers of Saint Joseph at Ruille to 
set up trade schools and schools of ag- 
riculture, especially for destitute and 
abandoned boys. 

Basil was ordained in 1821. Bishop 
de la Myre sent him to the Seminary 
of St. Sulpice in Paris to prepare him- 
self to teach in the Le Mans seminary. 
Providentially, the next year, at Issy, 
famous retreat house or “Solitude” of 
the Sulpicians, Father Moreau fell in- 
to the capable hands of Abbe Molle- 
vaut, one of the most enlightened and 
inspiring spiritual directors of the 
century. Meaning business, Father 
Moreau simply lived the doctrine of 
the cross: gave his heart to God, and 
by rigorous self-denial uprooted him- 
self from all selfish pleasure. : 

For 12 years Father Moreau taught 
in the diocesan seminary at Le Mans. 
But the desperate needs of the Church 
in the parishes lying beyond the sem- 
inary, beyond Le Mans, inevitably 
made a missionary of him. Week end 
after week end, sacrificing every spare 
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moment of his time and every erg of 
his energy, the young priest tended the 
sick, catechized. children, chased after 
black sheep, patched up marriages, of- 
fered Mass. Depressed by the sight of 
empty, ramshackle schoolhouses, ap- 
palled by the ignorance and smugness 
of lax Christians, Father Moreau was 
convinced that the thinned-out ranks 
of the overworked secular clergy could 
not begin to cope with the problems 
multiplied by the Revolution. The par- 
ish priests must have help, at once. 
With permission, he gathered about 
him a few of the other seminary pro- 
fessors and formed a diocesan mission 
band. Those Auxiliary Priests of Le 
Mans, as they came to be known, were 
the nucleus of the Holy Cross Fathers. 
By this time, the spring of 1835, 
Father Dujarie, grown old and sickly, 
was finding it difficult to continue the 
direction of his Brothers at Ruille, 
and Bishop Bouvier commanded the 
younger and stronger Father Moreau 
to take them over. Joined to the Auxil- 
iary Priests, they became the 
Brothers of Holy Cross. And 
thus was created from two 
societies, distinct but not sep- 
arate, united by a common 
superior general and a com- 
mon rule (which Rome was 
to approve fully in 1857), the 
Congregation of Holy Cross. 
Then, responding to another 
imperative need, Father Mo- 
reau instituted in 1841 the 
Marianite Sisters of Holy 
Cross. 
The Community flourished, 
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in France, and in 1840 Father Moreau 
sent Holy Cross missionaries to Africa, 
in 1841 to the U. S., in 1847 to Canada, 
in 1849 to Italy, in 1852 to India. The 
African mission was heaven-sent help 
for Bishop Dupuch of Algiers. Three 
priests and eight Brothers took over 
the Little Seminary of St. Augustine at 
Mustapha-Pacha, the Orphanage of St. 
Cyprian, and a new parish at Belidah, 
where the church was a transformed 
mosque. Dominating the towers of 
the other two mosques in the city, a 
seven-foot iron cross atop the new par- 
ish gave notice in Betidah of the re- 
turn of the faith of the Crusaders to 
the land of the crescent and sword. 
The Canadian mission began with a 
college at St. Laurent, near Montreal. 
A new priest, alumnus of the college, 
Father Camille Lefebvre, C.S.C., was 
destined to become the Apostle of 
Acadia. Father Lefebvre founded the 
College of St. Joseph at Memramcook, 
New Brunswick, and by his preaching 
throughout the Maritime Provinces, 
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raised the Acadians from a state of 
servitude and inferiority to one of 
equality and freedom. Today the glory 
of the Religious of Holy Cross in Can- 
ada is the Oratory of St. Joseph sur- 
mounting Mount Royal, wondrous 
shrine of the devoted client of Joseph, 
the humble porter, Brother Andre. 
Canadian C.S.C. missionaries labor in 
Haiti, Brazil, and Chittagong diocese 
in Eastern Bengal. The Roman mis- 
sion was particularly dear to Abbe 
Moreau, for it permitted him to serve 
directly the aging and harassed Pope 
Pius IX just after His Holiness had 
suffered outrage at the hands of the 
impious Garibaldi. The Brothers at 
Santa Prisca undertook to establish a 
shelter for urchins who had been 
picked up from the streets of the Eter- 
nal City after the barricades of the 
Revolution of *48 had been cleared 
away. So touched was the troubled 
pontiff at this charity of Father Mor- 
eau that he gave him his own vine- 
yard, Vigna Pia, to be cultivated for 
the boys. Today the Fathers maintain 
a house of philosophy and theology on 
the Via Aldrovani in Rome, serving 
all the provinces of the congregation. 

To the Hindus, Mohammedans, and 
Garos of primitive Eastern Bengal 
Father Moreau sent Holy Cross mis- 
sionaries as early as 1852. Among the 
pioneers were Father Voisin, superior, 
Fathers Verite and Barroux, Brother 
Benedict, and Sisters Mary of Bethle- 
hem and Mary of St. Francis Xavier. 
In that strange land so cold to the com- 
ing of Christ, nothing but trouble 
dogged the missionaries. In 1855, for 
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example, Father Montigny and Sister 
Mary of Victory were drowned as they 
neared Noakhali. Impelled by the 
spirit of Holy Cross, Father Moreau 
replaced them just as soon as he could. 
Even today Bishop Lawrence Graner, 
C.S.C., of Dacca must find a replace- 
ment. In May, 1948, Father Robert 
Waichulis was drowned in Bengal 
when he reached out too far for drift- 
wood. 

In August, 1841, Father Moreau 
sent one of his most capable priest- 
sons, Father Edward Sorin, and six- 
Brothers, three teachers and three co- 
adjutors, to the U. S. It took them 
35 days to cross the Atlantic. Then, 
not by 20th Century Limited, but 
by slow horse-drawn boat, they made 
their way. Through the Erie canal, 
across Lake Erie to Toledo, thence by 
canoe and cart to Fort Wayne, Logans- 
port, Lafayette, and Vincennes. They 
remained near Vincennes for almost a 
year. Bishop Hailandiere made over to 
Father Sorin a large tract in northern 
Indiana, provided he would take im- 
mediate possession and start a college. 
The land had been purchased origi- 
nally by Father Stephen Theodore 
Badin, first priest ordained in the U. S. 
His remains are buried at Notre Dame. 

From the first day of the new foun- 
dation, it was the spirit of Holy Cross 
which sustained young Father Sorin, 
ambitious for God and Mary and 
souls. His “campus” was a mixture of 
wild woodland and malarial swamp. 
On the premises, at the edge of St. 
Mary’s lake, stood the one building, a 
log cabin whose timber and mortar 
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were falling apart. Sorin and the 
Brothers dug in. They named the spot 
Notre Dame du Lac. And they prayed. 

By Civil War times the school had 
become well established. Seven C.S.C. 
priests went off to the battlefields as 
chaplains; one of them, Father Wil- 
liam Corby, later the university’s third 
president, gave general absolution at 
the Battle of Gettysburg. More than 
80 Sisters of Holy Cross from near-by 
St. Mary’s college served heroically as 
nurses and did more than anyone else 
in the country, said Archbishop Ire- 
land, to break down the violent anti- 
Catholic prejudice of Know-Nothing 
days. 

One day in 1879, tall, white-bearded 
Father Sorin walked half-stupified 
among smouldering timbers and 
charred bricks. The college had 
burned. His labor of 37 years lay in 
ruins. But while the bricks were still 
hot, he and the Brothers began to put 
them together again. “I wouldn’t care,” 
he said, “if it were all gone. I still 
wouldn’t give up. We have named this 
spot Notre Dame du Lac and Mary 
will never desert us. From these ruins 
the new Notre Dame shall rise.” 

Atop the Golden Dome of the new 
Notre Dame Sorin hoisted a 19-foot 
statue of our Lady reaching 206 feet 
into the sky. Today it is one of the out- 
standing landmarks marking the air- 
lane between New York and Chicago. 
From that eminence Mary looks out 


protectingly over a campus of 1700 
acres, two lakes, 13 residence halls 
quartering 3500 of the university’s 
4,750 students, and 30 other academic 
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buildings heated from one gigantic 
central powerhouse. Among them are 
the chemical laboratories in which Fa- 


ther Julius Nieuwland, C.S.C., discov- 


ered synthetic rubber; the expanding 
biological laboratories in which Profes- 
sor Reyniers conducts all-important 
germ-free experiments helpful in the 
fight against cancer, heart disease and 
air-borne contagion; “Vetville,” a col- 
ony of 117 GI’s, their wives and babies; 
an 18-hole golf course; a stadium seat- 
ing 56,000. And at Notre Dame, often 
referred to as “The City of the Blessed 
Sacrament,” our Eucharistic Lord is 
the tenant of 27 chapels. Thanks to the 
unwearying apostolate of Father John 
F, O’Hara, former preféct of religion 
on the campus, now Bishop of Buffalo, 
Sister Zigmunda, C.S.C., has to bake 
more than 350,000 hosts each school 
year to satisfy the students’ desire for 
frequent communion. 

From Notre Dame du Lac as from 
Notre Dame de Sainte Croix, the spirit 
of Holy Cross has through the years 
kept answering calls for more C.S.C,. 
priests and Brothers. To put itbriefly, 
the Holy Cross Fathers also maintain 
the University of Portland, Portland, 
Ore.; King’s college, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.; Stonehill college, North Easton, 
Mass.; and St. George’s college, Santi- 
ago, Chile. Their two mission bands of 
15 men each radiate from the Log 
Chapel at Notre Dame and the Sem- 
inary of Our Lady of Holy Cross in 
the Fall River diocese. They maintain 
parishes as widely separated as Water- 
town, Wis., and New Orleans, La. In 
South Bend, Ind., and Austin, Texas, 
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they labor among the Negroes; and 
they man 20 mission stations among 
the Spanish-Americans of the Lone 
Star state. In the mid-30’s they found- 
ed a mission at Czartorysk, in perhaps 
the bleakest part of what is now Rus- 
sian Poland. The Reds have run C.S.C, 
out of Poland for the time being. 

From Hollywood, Father Patrick 
Peyton, C.S.C., apostle of the Family 
-Rosary, has spent the last few years 
developing a world-wide radio aposto- 
late to strengthen the tottering fortress 
of Christian family life. “The family 
that prays together,” he says, “stays 
together.” Huge outdoor billboards 
from coast to coast, for example at 
Haymarket Square in Boston and on 
Wilshire Boulevard in Los Angeles, ex- 
claim the same inspiring truth. Father 
Patrick Carroll, C.S.C., editor of the 
Ave Maria, America’s oldest Catholic 
home weekly, carries on the pioneer 
work of Father Daniel Hudson, who 
nursed that magazine from its infancy 
for 55 years, who often, in the early 
days, stuffed his boots in straw as he 
sat up iron-cold nights to meet his 
deadline. 

The teaching Brothers of Holy 
Cross, specializing in the high-school 
apostolate, maintain more than a doz- 
en high schools and academies stretch- 
ing from Taunton, Mass., to Long 
Beach, Calif., from Chicago to New 
Orleans; and, perpetuating Father 
Dujarie’s first love, helping the under- 
privileged boy, the Brothers maintain 
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“Boystowns” in the Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, and Indianapolis archdioceses 
and the diocese of Spokane. Theirs, 
too, is St. Edward’s university, Austin, 
Texas. 

The working Brothers, indispens- 
able to the life of the Congregation, 
bolster it both by their fidelity to the 
Religious rule and their vows, and 
their skill at a thousand trades, among 
them shoemaking, plumbing, farming, 
and clerical and secretarial work, 

More than 315 seminarians and 50 
novices aspire to swell the ranks of the 
410 Holy Cross priests now laboring in 
the U.S. At present the Brothers num- 
ber just short of 400 professed. But 
many more vocations are needed to 
answer the call of Thomas Cardinal 
Tien of Peiping for “a Notre Dame of 
China,” the call of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Sao Paulo for “a Notre 
Dame of Brazil,” the call of the Land 
Down Under for “a Notre Dame of 
Australia.” Finally, even in France, 
cradle of the Congregation, where at 
first it flourished and then, due to mis- 
understanding within and persecution 
by the government from without, it 
declined, Holy Cross is building again. 

Indeed, C.S.C. has been indescrib- 
ably blessed. Its most ptecious endow 
ment is the spirit of Holy Cross. And, 
please God, the climactic moment of 
her history to date seems to approach 
for at Rome a cause has recently been 
introduced; the beatification of Father 
Basil Anthony Mary Moreau. 


ae ~ 
Tue best place to find a helping hand is at the end of your arm. 


Quoted in Indian Horizon (6 Aug. ’48). 


























Condensed chapter 


of a book* 


» ‘N My local union of the UAW in De- 
f troit I was pegged a communist by 
© other shop leaders active in the lo- 
cal’s affairs. I had never admitted nor 
denied that I was one. Whenever any- 
one had asked me directly, “Are you a 
communist?” I evaded a direct an- 
swer. But I led all the party’s battles in 
the local and worked as a faithful cog 
in the party machine at larger labor 
meetings. My speeches were full of 
fury; I battled for the rights of the 
underdog; and I did have a following. 
Even with the handicap of having op- 
position candidates whisper through 
the shop that I was a Red, I was able 
to place high on the ballot during elec- 
tions of delegates to important CIO 
conventions. 

This is typical of many communists. 
[ built my support and won my votes 
by working hard on grievances, col- 
lecting dues, signing up new members 
in the union, attending all meetings— 
in short, by doing a bang-up job for 
the union. I got results. I made militant 
speeches and wrote fiery pieces for the 
shop paper and other papers. I per- 
petrated the great communist decep- 
tion that gets control of unions for 


Rebirth of an American 


[Deserted Stalin S 


By CLAYTON W. FOUNTAIN 





the comrades. The workers who back- 
ed me with their votes were not im- 
pressed by the “Red baiters.” They 
knew I was working hard for their 
interests and judged me for that. 

Fuzzy-minded liberals and innocent 
laborites dispute my word that the 
communists are really as reactionary as 
the capitalists and fascists. I can quote 
from my experience to prove my point. 
I can prove to political babes in the 
woods that commies can’t be left, lib- 
eral, nor radical in the true sense of 
these words. 

I was a delegate from my local to 
the first Michigan-state CIO conven- 
tion, at Lansing in April, 1938. There 
a double cross by the communists that 
split the unity caucus wide open com- 
plicated the factional struggle in the 
UAW-CIO. Leaders in the caucus 
were the Reuther brothers, Walter, 
Victor and Roy. 

The convention was called by the 
National CIO to set up a functioning 
CIO council for Michigan. The dele- 
gates were to adopt a constitution and 
program and elect officers. 

There was no contest for the office 
of state president. Adolph Germer, a 
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battle-scarred veteran from the ranks 
of the United Mine Workers, was 
chosen. It was about the key job of 
secretary-treasurer that the commies 
pulled off the double cross. . 

The campaign was _ conducted 
around the merits of two candidates. 
One faction put up Richard T. Leon- 
ard, president of UAW-CIO DeSoto 
local 227. Leonard was a run-of-the- 
mill local-union leader, neither bril- 
liant nor stupid, interested mainly in 
routine wages-and-hours chores of 
unionism. The unity caucus put up 
young Victor G. Reuther, a scholar, 
thinker, and powerful orator, with the 
will to rid the world of poverty, hatred, 
and war. 

On the eve of the election, we com- 
rades were rounded up to have the 
party strategy spelled out to us. Thirty 
or 40 lesser comrades, like myself, lis- 
tened while the party powers gave us 
the line. Out of nowhere they came up 
with instructions to desert Vic Reuther 
and turn on the heat for Leonard. 

This switch arose from the trend 
toward abandonment of the United 
Front program of the Communist In- 
ternational. Party bosses were becom- 
ing more and more troubled by devo- 
tion of the Reuther brothers and other 
influential non-communists to de- 
mocracy for democracy’s sake. Because 
the Reuthers and others insisted on 
plugging away in the interests of the 
workers and the American people, the 
commies decided to break up the cau- 
cus. This is a typical tactic employed in 
situations where the comrades decide 
it is no longer strategic to work inside 
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a group they cannot control. it is used 
effectively by communist agents in tiny 
local unions and on up to the United 
Nations. 

Later that year I threw my strength 
into a furious campaign to re-elect 
Frank Murphy governor of Michigan. 
I was called out of the shop on a leave 
of absence to direct the CIO phase of 
the election battle in my home ter- 
ritory. We pooled forces with the Dem- 
ocrats, and rang doorbells, passed out 
literature, and held meetings. People 
came to meetings; precinct workers 
slaved to win votes for the man who 
enjoyed the greatest labor support any 
governor of Michigan had ever had, 
The people of Michigan really went 
for Frank Murphy in a big way. It was 
in the course of this campaign that I 
began to stray from the communist 
line, 

Clarence Hathaway, then editor of 
the Daily Worker, came to Detroit just 
before the election to make a speech. 
He stated that the communists were 
working hard for Gov. Frank Murphy. 

The daily papers snatched this up, 
and made it a kiss of death. Coupled 
with a blast by the Dies committee in 
Washington, insinuating that Murphy 
was tolerant—if not enamored—of the 
Reds, the Hathaway contribution may 
well have done the trick for the Re- 
publicans that year in Michigan. 

The Hathaway stunt raised serious 
doubts for me about the effectiveness 
of communist tactics. It seemed to me 
that Hathaway had hurt the Murphy 
campaign by coming out openly with 
an endorsement of the governor. There 
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were many in Michigan who did not 
know, as I believed I did, that the com- 
munist party was an instrument of 
decency and freedom. They thought 
communism was committed to free 
love, dictatorship, and ruin of the 
American home. As I reasoned it, 
Hathaway’s endorsement must un- 
doubtedly have frightened many such 
people into voting for the Republican 
candidate. If the party had held its 
tongue and plugged away secretly in 
the wards and precincts, Murphy 
might have been re-elected by a safe 
majority. 

In my troubled mind, the ferment- 
ing doubts worked themselves out into 
a feeling that the party ought to make 
up its mind to be totally conspiratorial 
or totally aboveboard. I 
strongly toward the idea of being open 
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and aboveboard. If one was loyal to an 
idea that embodied brotherhood, 
equality, freedom, and decency—and 
communism was supposed to represent 
all these noble things—what did one 
have to hide? It was true that the ene- 
mies of the cause had incited such 
hatred of communism in some places 
as to put the lives of admitted com- 
rades in danger. But if the entire party 
all over the world were to raise its voice 
loudly and tell its devotion to freedom, 
equality, brotherhood, and peace, and 
back up its words with militant action, 
would not the masses rally to it in 
sufficient force to protect it from re- 
actionary terror? e 

The more I mulled over this prob- 
lem the more I drifted toward the 
conviction that a party pledged to the 








things that I thought cemmunism 
stood for had no reason to be conspir- 
atorial in America. The whole tradi- 
tion of American democracy was 
steeped in a sturdy appreciation of the 
basic right of people to rebel against 
oppression. As a nation we were 
young; we had a revolution and a civil 
war under our belt, both fought for 
human freedom. We had freedom of 
speech, the press, assembly, religion, 
and the forms of free parliamentary 
government. Why should anyone who 
wanted to add economic freedom for 
the poor to the other basic democratic 
rights have to hide his convictions? 

I began to discuss my doubts with 
other comrades. One night at a union 
party, fortified with several applica- 
tions of the auto worker’s cure for 
fatigue, a shot and a beer, I grew over- 
ly eloquent in my suggestions that the 
party ought to Americanize itself. In 
America, I argued, with her ‘revolu- 
tionary background, there was no need 
for a truly radical party to operate 
secretly. If we identified ourselves with 
our revolutionary heritage, we could 
win popular backing for an assault on 
the citadels of privilege. In my alco- 
holic enthusiasm I even went as far 
as to suggest that the party might 
change its name to something more in 
keeping with the American tradition. 

A few days later I was called into 
party headquarters and lectured severe- 
ly for my waywardness. Billy Allan, 
one of the top commissars in Detroit, 
was assigned the task of guiding me 
away from the primrose path of heresy. 
I was not too much concerned with 
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having been told to mend my ways. I 
still felt that the party was democratic 
enough to permit me to advocate its 
Americanization: I believed that free- 
dom of speech and thought existed 
within the party. That was where I 
made a mistake. 

Thinking to do the party a favor, I 
wrote a letter to the editor of the De- 
troit News. | meant to show that we 
wanted to work with all people of good 
will to repulse the fascist threat and 
get on with the building of a better 
world, but I put in a good word for the 
work of Jay Lovestone, who had been 
booted out of the Communist party for 
factional reasons. The party brass hats 
swiftly gave me hell for selling the 
party short in print. They insisted that 
I should have written my piece in such 
a manner as to prove that the Com- 
munist party was the only truly revo- 
lutionary party, that all other “leftists” 
were strictly fakes and phonies. 

In this session with the disciplinary 
commission, the party leaders assigned 
to handle my intellectual guidance 
really got at the meat of our differ- 
ences. They demanded to know why 
I had been reading Lovestone. Was I 
not aware that he had been expelled 
from the party for treachery, that he 
was a dangerous renegade? 

“Yes,” I replied, “I know all those 
things, but I think I owe it to myself 
to read Lovestone or any other author 
of a political work to find out for my- 
self just what these political struggles 
are all about.” 

Then the commissars blew their 
totalitarian tops. They informed me 











with an air of gravity that only “ad- 
vanced revolutionary minds” were 
capable of comprehending the writings 
of such renegades as Lovestone and 
Trotsky. Henceforth, they told me 
firmly but gently, I would be expected 
to read only such political writings as 
were suggested for me by party leaders 
of long experience and profound polit- 
ical wisdom. I was instructed to write 
a treatise of 10,000 words denouncing 
Lovestone and proving that he was a 
stooge for the fascists. 

Then I began to comprehend that 
there was no such thing as freedom of 
thought inside the official communist 
movement. These men were telling me 
I had no right to select my own read- 
ing matter. They were directing me to 
close my mind. Their word alone was 
supposed to establish the fact that the 
forbidden authors were wrong, and, 
therefore, there was no point in my 
reading such authors. I was not to be 
trusted to judge whether the authors 
had anything to say that might be valid 
for me. Mentally shocked into a daze 
by the impact of this blow against my 
belief that the party stood for freedom, 
I could do nothing but nod in agree- 
ment to all that was said during the 
rest of the meeting. 

Breaking faith with a political move- 
ment that one has believed in devoutly 
as the salvation of the human race is 
full of emotional strain. When I re- 
alized that the Communist party in- 
sisted on chaining my intellect to the 
“line,” as the price of staying in its 
fold, I knew that I could not and 
would not stay. But the physical act of 
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making the break was something to 
be avoided as long as possible, like 
going to the dentist. For several days 
after my session with the disciplinary 
commission, I turned my problem over 
and over. To break with the commu- 
nists meant to start again from scratch 
in my efforts to make a place for my- 
self in the ranks of the labor world. 

I learned later that communists are 
not really interested in doing things 
for the workers as such; they are inter- 
ested in power harnessed to serve Rus- 
sia. This was proven dramatically dur- 
ing the war, when commies betrayed 
trade-union principles by selling piece- 
work and scabbing on the striking 
Montgomery Ward workers. But at 
the time that I had to live with my 
problem of how to break with the 
party I did not know how much con- 
tempt it has for principle. 
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When the deadline came for me to 
hand in the article against Lovestone, 
I sent the party bosses a polite an- 
nouncement that [ was severing all my 
past political connections. From that 
day on I have, as far as the party is 
concerned, lived in the hobgoblin 
world inhabited by “Lovestoneites, 
Trotskyites, Lewisites, Coughlinites, 
and underminers of Big Three unity.” 

It took me ten years to get around 
to admitting without shame that I was 
once a part of the Soviet 5th column 
in this country. But I became grateful 
for experience gathered during my 
sojourn with the communists. My 
knowledge of the communist pattern 
of political intrigue enables me to com- 
bat it more effectively now, when [I am 
certain that the drive of Soviet impe- 
rialism is a direct threat to freedom 
and democracy. 
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No English, Please! 











A pevour Irish steward had charge of the Catholic chapel aboard a palatial 
Italian liner. Murphy saw to it that all the priests who boarded the ship for a 
trans-Atlantic crossing knew of the chapel and were assigned an hour to offer 
Mass. He served all the Masses, was in charge of all the vestments, prepared 
the altar, kept the sacristy spotless. 

After a busy morning, Murphy went to the mess for breakfast, when a 
shipmate came to him and said, “There’s a priest vesting up at the chapel.” 

“There can’t be,” said Murphy, checking his list. 

“Well, there is.” 

Murphy went up to the chapel and into the sacristy in time to fall in behind 
a chasuble marching out to the altar. They paused at the foot of the altar, and 
the celebrant began in English. 

“I will go up to the altar of my God.... 

“Like hell you will,” said Murphy; “not on this ship.” 

Explanations and apologies followed later, and the good Anglican was 
informed that it was a Catholic chapel. Herbert A. Kenny. 
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On the lone prairie 


Song of the Cowboy 


By RAMON F. ADAMS 


Condensed from Arizona Highways* 


AGERE 
HERE'S been a heap of paper talk 
lately about cowboy songs. In fact, 
there’s been a few books on the 

subject wrote by men educated to a 

feather edge. But all this writin’ churns 

up a lotta dust that’s hidin’ the facts 

till they’re as shy of the truth as a 

terrapin is of feathers. Now if y’u ask 

this old cowhand, I can tell y’u some- 
thin’ about them songs as they’re sung 
on the range. 

"Way back at the beginnin’ of the 
cow business it didn’t take the cowman 
long to savvy that the human voice 
gave cattle confidence, an’ kept ’em 
from runnin’ ’round. I reckon it start- 
ed when the herder got to hummin’ a 
tune to keep hisself from gittin’ lone- 
some. The practice got to be so com- 
mon that night herdin’ was spoken of 
as “singin’ to em.” Some claim talkin’ 
could’ve been jes’ as effective cause it’s 
the human voice that keeps a cow from 
bein’ nervous. But talkin’ out loud to 
you’self never got to be a pop’lar cus- 
tom. 

Most old-time cowhands were good 
storytellers. As they rode along they’d 
make up a story in rhyme; then sing 
it to some tune they’d heard before. 





A lot of ’em were set to religious tunes 
remembered from the days when they 
had a mother ridin’ herd on ’em. But 
some of the words they made up an’ 
set to them tunes wasn’t learned at a 
mother’s knee. 

What most folks think are cowboy 
songs are them they hear over the ra- 
dio sung by some New Jersey cowboy. 
Judgin’ by the singin’ of those drug- 
store cow pokes y’u’d think a real cow- 
hand yodels all the time, but y’u don’t 
hear none o’ that garglin’ on the range. 
Seems like ever’ feller that can yodel 
an’ claw a git-tar dudes hisself up in 
hair an’ leather an’ gits hisself on the 
radio. It shore sounds like he’s garglin’ 
his throat with axle grease. Some ten- 
derfoots that come out on the range 
even seem disappointed when they 
don’t find cowhands ridin’ round with 
a git-tar strapped over their withers. 

The cowboy never heard a lot o 
them songs the radio crooner sings. 
They’ve been composed by some edu- 
cated professor who’s never been closer 
to a cow than a T-bone steak. Some 
of the old cowboy songs have been 
changed till the old-timer wouldn't 
recognize ‘em, an’ the original words 


30 * Arizona Highway Department, Phoenix, Ariz. January, 1949. 
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have been forgot. One reason a cow- 
hand don’t-like the. radio an’ movin’ 
pitchur singer is because he represents 
hisself to be a cowhand when he ain’t. 
I'll bet there ain’t a one of ’em that 
could cut a'lame cow from the shade 
of a tree. Maybe, too, he’s.a little 
jealous ‘cause the radio singer's got a 
better singin’ voice than he has. Some 
of the radio songs are real pretty. But 
the trouble is, when a song makes a 
hit they sing all the nap off it till y’u 
get the trigger itch an’ want to shoot 
the singer. 

A heap o’ folks make the mistake 
of thinkin’ a puncher sings his cows 
to sleep. He’s only tryin’ to keep hisself 
awake an’ not tryin’ to amuse nobody. 
In the first place, he don’t have no 
motherly love for them bovines. All 
he’s tryin’ to do is keep ‘em from 
jumpin’ the bed-ground an’ runnin’ off 
a lotta tallow. In the second place, 
them brutes don’t have no ear for 
music, which is a good thing ‘cause 
the average puncher’s voice an’ the 
songs he sings ain't soothin’. A lotta 
songs are mighty shy on melody an’ 
a heap strong on noise, but a man don’t 
have to be born a vocalist to sing when 
he’s alone in the dark if he’s got a clear 
conscience an’ ain’t hidin’ out. If a fel- 
ler does have a good singin’ voice y’u 
soon notice that the others begin gath- 
erin’ round like a bunch o’ calves fol- 
lerin’ a cake wagon. Punchers are 
mighty fond of bein’ entertained with 
good singin’. They hear so much o’ 
the other kind. 

The trouble with most cowhands is 
that they’ve lost their voices yellin’ at 
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contrary cows, sleepin’ in the wet, or 
tryin’ to explain to some judge how 
they'd come to have their brand on 
somebody else’s cows. When one 
puncher I knew started singin’ I 
thought it was a scrub bull in a cane- 
brake in cocklebur season. His singin’ 
made me forget all my other troubles. 
Y’u don’t notice trifles when a calamity 
like the sounds he lets out hits y’u full 
in the face. Once when we was movin’ 
camp one o’ the boys pours forth his 
soul in song an’ the cook gits down 
off the chuck wagon to look for a dry 
axle. If y’u ever want to compliment 
a singin’ cowboy jes’ say, “I like that 
song” or “That’s a good song.” Don’t 
say, “Y’re a good singer.” Even if he 
knows y’re lyin’ he’s liable to git as 
full of conceit as a barber’s cat. 

A cowhand don’t know much about 
rhyme an’ meter, but the rhythm has 
got to match the motion of his horse, 
an’ the words he uses has got to be 
familiar to the cow country. If he hears 
some song with highfalutin’ words 
that run eight to the pound it'll shore 
start ‘im fightin’ the bits. He knows 
it’s not the song of a cowhand, but 
one composed by some tenderfoot poet, 
so he’s got no respect for it. 

Most cowhands can make the sim- 
pler words rhyme, but sometimes the 
rhymes don’t match so well. On his 
lonely rides he begins to make up a 
story about somethin’ that happened 
durin’ the day or some incident he re- 
members from further back. Then he 
sets it to some tune he remembers. 

In this way new songs are foaled. 
When a cowhand makes up one he 
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thinks is all right he sings it to his 
buddies. Then each oné will criticize 
it an’ all make some changes so. it'll 
be better. Men goin’ up the trail or 
from range to range scatter the songs 
an’ they grow as they pass from mouth 
to mouth. Maybe verses are added, cut 
out, or changed to suit the singer. 
That’s why y’u see so many versions of 
the same song in print. Take that fa- 
mous old song The Chisholm Trail— 
it growed till it was long as the trail 
itself. Y’u wasn’t a real hand if y’u 
didn’t add a verse or two. 

Most songs are doleful, slow an’ 
melancholy. A cowhand wants to let 
it soak in while he’s enjoyin’ his. mis- 
ery. He likes to sing about the hard, 
dangerous life he lives an’ the troubles 
he has. But he wouldn’t trade places 
with a banker if he had the chance. He 
lives in a big country an’ an empty 
one, but he likes it or he wouldn’t be 
there. 

Night herdin’ songs are always a 
croon. Loud singin’ don’t quiet cattle. 
Any song can be sung for night herdin’ 
if it’s got a lonesome soundin’ tune 
that can travel as slow as a walkin’ 
hoss. With the trail songs it’s different. 
Even these are mostly sung soft-like 
except for a chorus breakin’ out to urge 
the cattle on. A real cowhand’s always 
full of vinegar, an’ when he opens his 
mouth wide to yell at cattle to encour- 
age more speed it’s in a language un- 
derstood by cows. The yells are fitted 
to tunes an’ added to the chorus of 
some trail songs. Many’s the time I’ve 
heard some cowhand let out a yell that 
would drive a wolf to suicide. 


Holdin’ a herd on a dark an’ stor 
night is a job for a man with fur 
his brisket. If the weather’s good an 
ever’ hoof’s got a paunch full o’ grass ~ 
an’ water, all’s quiet. But if a storm” 
blows up an’ the weather gets whole- 
sale, the cattle are mighty apt to be 
restless. Maybe it’s so dark y’u can’t 
find y'ur nose with both hands. That's 
when yu do some real singin’. Yu 
might be cussin’ the very steers y’re 
ridin’ herd on, but as long as y’u do 
it with a tune it’s mighty soothin’ to 
a spooky longhorn. 

In goin’ on duty to relieve the guard 
a new man approaches the herd singin’ 
to let em know he’s comin’ so he won't 
bulge up on ’em unawares. Charlie 
Russell used to say “the confidence a 
steer’s got in the dark is mighty frail.” 
Loom up on cattle without singin’ an’ 
they'll be off on a run that’s noisier'n 
an empty wagon on a frozen road, 
There’s always some stampeder or two 
lyin’ out on the fringe lookin’ for 


- boogers. 


Sometimes a cowboy picks up @ 
poem from some paper or magazing 
written by some real poet like Badger 
Clark, Larry Chittenden or Herb 
Knibbs an’ sets it to a familiar tu 
It'll spread over the range till it be 
comes a cowboy song. 

Runaway sailors took their son 
along into cow country. Then t 
changed the words. There’s that ¢ 
sea chanty 
O, bury me not in the deep, deep Seay 
Where the dark blue waves will roll ott 

me— 
He made this into one of the 
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known cowboy songs by changin’ the 
words. 


O, bury me not on the lone prairie, 
Where the wild coyotes will howl o’er 
me— 

A lotta songs were such well-known 
tunes as The Girl I Left Behind Me, 
My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean, Old 
Hundred, av’ such. 

In spite of the fact that calico on 
the range was scarce as sunflowers on 
a Christmas tree, the cowboy had his 
love songs. He got lonely. When he 
sings of his love he always tries to jerk 
a few tears. He’s got his religion, too, 
after his own way. He knows God’s 
got somethin’ to do with nature an’ 
the cowhand’s always close to nature. 
He lives in God’s big outdoors an’ 
studies the stars as he lays at night on 
the open prairies. On such an occasion 
the song Cowboy's Dream musta been 
thought up. 

Last night, as I lay on the prairie 

An’ looked at the stars in the sky 


I wondered if ever a cowboy 
Would drift to that sweet by an’ by. 
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For years the songs were handed 
down by word of mouth till a few 
educated men put em down on paper. 
The printed editions have cut out all 
them words that could blister the hide 
off a Gila monster. 

They tell me now that even modern 
dude ranches hire some git-tar strum- 
min’ crooner who looks like a mail- 
order catalogue on foot to sing to the 
visitin’ dudettes. Maybe he’s handsome 
as a new stake rope on a $30 pony— 
one o’ them kind that’s so pretty y’u 
feel like tippin’ your hat when y’u 
meet ’im—an’ he can really sing good 
*‘nough to give the romantic hearts of 
them girl tourists a flutter. But put *im 
on herd duty an’ he’d find out there 
wasn’t no romance in a cow’s life an’ 
his pretty voice just wouldn’t mean a 
thing. 

The cowboy don’t have to herd cat- 
tle no more an’ his life ain’t as lone- 
some as it was in the old days, but 
singin’s still a part of his life. As long 
as yu can hear a cowhand singin’ 
y u know ever’thing’s hunky-dory. 
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Social Security—Old Style 


dk FRENCH-CANADIAN was blinded while working on the railroad. The adjuster 
who called on him found out that he was the father of five children, the youngest 


child four years old. 


“Instead of suing the railroad,” the adjuster purred, “suppose you agree 
to this: we'll pay your salary until your youngest child reaches the age of 21, 
after which your children will be in a position to take care of themselves and 


of you.” 


The French-Canadian agreed, but proceeded to have 15 more children. 


_ The railroad went on paying his salary for years and years and years. 


From Along the Way (NCWC) by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. (29 Jan. ’49). 








Bring on the soap and water 
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aN has been using curse words 

and swearwords ever since 

his beginning. He ignores 

moral codes and laws. He has, how- 

ever, paid attention to social rules. He 

remembers not to swear at afternoon 

teas but forgets when he is behind a 

team of mules or stumbles over a rock- 
ing chair in the dark. 

Exclamations rise out of an impulse 
to voice emotion. How to pass on ideas 
is a fairly simple problem: it calls first 
for a dictionary and then for some skill 
in word arrangement. But how show 
feeling? How make a word convey 
all emotion? 

A simple answer is found in pitch 
and volume, facial expression and ges- 
ture, a shrug of the shoulders, a wave 
of the hands. They might be enough 
without words. They may even contra- 
dict the words. An idea worded in an 
ordinary tone may mean what the dic- 
tionary says it does but shrieked it 
means something else. An old curse, 
uttered pleasantly, may mean no more 
than a whimsical greeting, but in an- 
other tone it is converted into an insult, 
“When you say that, smile!” 

Man expresses his strongest emo- 
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tions by noises that mean nothing 
in the dictionary. He cries, “Ouch!” 
or “Oi oi!” or “Ha ha!” or “Whoops!” 
or he utters an unspellable groan or 
scream. Anyone who hears him guess- 
es the nature of his feeling and how 
much he feels it. His emotions demand 
a language of their own. 

Some men raise their voices when 
in a rage. Others lower the voice an 
octave, slowing the tempo of speech, 
with an intensity of tone which gives 
the impression of shouting withheld. 
But all men instinctively grope for 
words which will have the effect of 
shouting and thumping a hairy chest, 
to shock the hearer into full awareness. 

Where may man find such words? 
He can make harsh noises, and he gen- 
erally does; but that which best suits 
his mood is some forbidden word, 
which offends the common sense of 
decency or is widely considered too 
holy for common use. Any such word 
is the equal of a shout or a roar or a 
chest thumping. It startles and shocks. 

Of course, a man may swear without 
emotion, repeating by memory any 
words of power. But a great curse re- 
peated coolly, from habit, cussing 


*The Lost Art of Profanity. Copyright, 1948, by Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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merely for cussing’s sake, without 
emotion, loses its last excuse. It then 
becomes merely a symptom of speech 
disease, releasing nothing, communi- 
cating nothing, no more effective than 
hiccups and much less entertaining. 
Man invented his first curse words 
to give form and force to his malign 
wishes; and he invented swearwords 
to back up vows and establish his 
veracity. As time passed, he forgot 





both purpose and meaning of most of 
the terms;-but he still remembers the 
words and feels that he gains emphasis 
by use of them. 

The curse of Holy Mother Church, 
which threatened social ostracism dur- 
ing lifetime and eternal torment after 
death, provided a mighty phrase. It 
had emphasis. But all the layman has 
left of “May you suffer eternal damna- 
tion!” is “Damn,” a small noise to 
suggest that a grain of sand is in the 
spinach or that the fountain pen leaks. 

In days when smallpox could be 
explained only as a scourge of God, 
wishing the pox upon a man was curs- 
ing with a vengeance. But as the dis- 
ease became better understood and 
controlled, “A pox upon you!” re- 
mained only as an exclamation, as did 
“Plague take you!” 

“Hell” was once the climactic word 
in a curse of power, spelling the pun- 
ishment an offended God visited upon 
sinful man. Later, it still made a loud 
sharp sound, but it became a universal 
noise without meaning. L. W. Merry- 
weather, in American Speech, sum- 
marizes the present-day uses of “hell.” 
The term now does service as a spare 
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for nearly all parts of speech. Obvious- 
ly nowadays it must be yelled to give 
it value and any effort to freshen it up 
by substituting hades or perdition is 
futile. The College English association 
condemns “What the hell are you up 
to?” for social purposes because it ends 
with a preposition. A more seemly ar- 
rangement would be “To what the hell 
are you up?” or’ better still, “Up to 
what the hell are you?” But it is hard 
to make a purist of a man in the midst 
of profanity. 

The devil follows “hell” closely. In 
sounder times, calling him caused a 
great stir, for one never knew who 
might be in league with his evil maj- 
esty and could summon him by black 
arts. But even after his name lost its 
kick in solemn rituals, it still retained 
some force as an exclamation. “The 
devil!” “The devil he is!” “The devil 
you say!” “What the devil!”—and so 
on. Substitute his nicknames—‘the 
deuce,” “the dickens,” “the mischief!” 
and the list gains length. But even 
these now have no value; the prince of 
darkness has lost his rightful mystery 
in a secular world. 

Many of the early oaths, sonorous 
sentences long, shrank in size as they 
shrank in power, ending as empty 
ejaculations. “I swear by God’s mercy” 
became “Gramercy!” “May God strike 
me blind!” became “Blimey!” “May 
God condemn me!” became “Dam- 
me!” “T swear by our Lady,” according 
to good authority, became “Bloody,” 
and would have died out completely 
if the British had not banned it from 
society. But now it has passed the cen- 
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sors, and it will soon lose the little 
cursing value it has left, even among 
London cabbies and Billingsgate fish- 
wives. 

Some words have completed a 
strange cycle in common speech. The 
name of God at first had no place in 
oaths or curses. Appearing casually, it 
became all powerful, so powerful that 
even the initial “By Gee” was strong 
medicine. But then “Gee” lost its force. 
Men said “Gee-hosiphat!” When that 
became too weak men said “Holy 
Jumping Gee-hosiphat!” until this, too, 
lost novelty. “Jerusalem!” may once 
have been a real oath, for a man might 
swear by a holy city; but more likely 
it was just another way of lengthening 
“Gee.” 

No one is able to say how “Judas 
Priest!” was born. E. C: Hills lists it 
among substitutes for the name of our 
Lord. His list includes “Jiminy Christ- 
mas!” “Christopher,” “Christopher Co- 
lumbus!” “Crimp!” “Jees!” and “For 
Crimp’s sake!” Commonest is the ejac- 
ulation, checked when half uttered, 
and then immediately clothed in inno- 
cence, “Oh, for Chri—ing out loud!” 

Ever since Moses laid down the law, 
words commonly blasphemous have 
had great interjectional value. Forbid- 
den words have had the greatest value 
of all. Among early Hebrews the true 
name of God could not be spoken, 
and this is still the law among ortho- 
dox Jews. Among Egyptians, Turks, 
Greeks and Brahmins are names for- 
bidden because they are too holy for 
common use. Herodotus would not 


name Osiris on two occasions when 
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he spoke of him. The real name of 
Confucius was so sacred Chinese law 
forbade it. The supreme god of the 
Chinese is referred to by naming his 
residence, for it is not lawful to use his 
name lightly. Thus in an earlier time 
phrases like “Heaven will protect me!” 
were used to avoid profaning the name 
of God. Among the Mohammedans, 
the great name of Allah is sacred and 
known only to prophets. 

Whenever men lose reverence for 
such names or fear of such laws, but 
know that others still have reverence, 
they have a chance for noisy emphasis. 
Then finally, when the name itself has 
become slurred and almost past recog- 
nition they use it as a mere habit of 
speech, not so much sounding brass 
as a tinkling symbol. 

Another phase of human behavior 
would amuse a visitor from Mars. 
Men who longed to shout holy names 
at one another feared a reprisal. To 
hurl the name of the Deity might 
make a foe tremble, but suppose the 
Deity did something about it? 

Bootleg profanity (or deaconit 
swearing) came into being when men 
attempted to use the names of God 
and His saints and holy places in ver- 
bal attack, or merely for emphasis, and 
hoped God wouldn’t know about it 
Then were born “Gosh!” and “Go!” 
and “For land’s sakes!” and “Lordy!” 
“Laws-a-massy!” “Dad burn it!” “Dog 
blast it!” “Doggone it!” “Bless my 
stars!” “Dod blast it!” “Gast!” “Flab 
bergast!” “I'll be blowed!” “Confound 
it!” “Drat it!” “Goodness grieve us! 
“T'll be jiggered!” “Dod rot it!” and 
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a thousand ingenious variations. They 
included reference to the attributes of 
God without using His name: “good- 
ness,” “gracious,” “mercy,” “almighty” 
and the like. 

“By the Eternal!” was once a stately 
oath. Frontier dialect turned it into 
“etarnal,” and as “tarnal” it became 
an all-purpose adjective and adverb. 
Some scholars make it the ancestor of 
“tarn,” “darn” and “durn.” Neither 
the Trinity nor saints have escaped this 
strange tribute of men who may at the 
same time deny their existence. 

With damn the deacons had a field 
day. Hills lists 18 words invented for 
the purpose of getting as near to it as 
possible without saying it. There are 
combinations, too, with other words, 
which bring the total to a number 
which should meet all human needs. 
“Dod dang it!” “Gosh dang it!” “Tl 
be danged!” “Hang!” “Gol ding it!” 
“Gosh ding it to blazes!” “T'll be ding 
busted!” or “Darn!” “Garn!” “Con- 
sarn!” “Demn!” “Demmit!” “Pll be 
jim-iammed!” “I'll be jim-swiggled!” 

Then he lists a few of the most 
timid: “Dash it!” “Pll be dished!” 
“Blank!” “Gol blank it!” and “Gosh 
blink it!” 

Many deaconized cuss words suf- 
fered great changes. Bless seems to 
have been substituted for its opposite, 
damn, as in “I'll be blessed!” Just as 
dog is God in reverse spelling. 

Blast and blasted are oddities. Their 
value lay in the blasting of a human 
being as an act of an angry God. The 
word was once looked upon as pro- 


fane, and little boys had their mouths 
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washed out with soap if they used it. 
Now a rarity, it has a mild intensify- 
ing value. 

“Dear!” and “O dear!” are clipped 
from “Dear God!” Similar brews of 
24 % profanity sank into mere habits 
of speech. The Romans used “Meher- 
cle!” The Italian is still fond of “Per 
Bacco!” The Germans say “Potz”’ in- 
stead of “Gotts’”—“Potz welt?’ “Potz 
wetter!” “Potz blitz!” The French say 
“bleu” instead of “Dieu”—“Cor- 
bleu!” “Morbleu!” “Sambleu!” while 
“Nom de nom!” explains itself. The 
Spanish say “drios” or “diez” instead 
of “Dios’—“Voto a brios!” “Juro a 
brios” “Par diez!” 

During recent generations, when 
bloody gained new currency by being 
socially banned, good Britishers found 
deaconic evasions even for that. Ruddy, 
sanguinary, blooming and bleeding 
were widely used. W. S. Gilbert satir- 
ized it in the title Ruddygore. For a 
moment this seemed to spell the opera’s 
failure, so utterly shocked were British 
Mrs. Grundys. 

The 17th century hands down the 
greatest variety of mild parlor swear- 
ing, and most of it has been allowed 
to die: “Gads my life!” “O Jeminy!” 
“Gad take me!” “T’ll lay my life!” “By 
the Lord Harry!” “Adsheart!” “Gad- 
swoons!” “Marry come up!” “Lard!” 
“As sure as a gun!” Some of this spice 
is neither better nor worse than to- 
day’s “Out of this world!” “Holy 
flaw!” “Sheer!” (a  Vassarism) 
“Whoops!” and “Fer Gossake!” The 
race has progressed little in the art of 


emphasis. 
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Odd fragments lie about. Where does 
“Holy smoke” come from? Perhaps it 
is the smoke of incense or from mil- 
lions of burnt offerings. But what 
about “By the great horn spoon,” and 
why swear by either George or Caesar 
or attempt to give new force to hell 
by adding Maria? 

Literally, there is no such thing as 
an interjectional oath. A man is not 
exclaiming when he truly swears, but 
doing a solemn and reasoning thing. 
Interjections are an emotional noise, 
frothy breakers which edge the sea of 
human conversation. Here and there 
we find folk who never use them. 
They are not necessarily the more re- 
ligious. Religious people may be quite 
as exclamatory as anyone else. 

Two Roman citizens on the deck of 
their ship gazed in awestruck silence 
at the eruption of Vesuvius. One whis- 


pered, “Father Jove, curse me not, for 
how terrible is thine anger!” And the 
other cried, “O Gemini, twin gods of 
Rome, I vow to thee many sacrifices if 
ye get me safely home!” Centuries 
later, two men gaze toward that same 
mountain, which is still spewing forth 
its vapors, and one says, “Jove, what a 
sight!” and the other cries, “Jiminy, 
ain’t it grand!” 

Gone are the echoing oaths of a day 
when swearing was at least an art. 
Then swashbuckling phrases went 
with swashbuckling deeds. “Devil take 
thee, thou didst parry that one! But 
by the bones of St. Michael, I swear 
this point will now spit thy cringing 
gizzard!” There was a mouth-filling 
oath-and-curse for you! Even 50 years 
ago, in my half-forgotten youth, long 
after rapiers had become obsolete, 
there wasn’t time to say it. 


SS” 
The Touch Generous 


Owce on a dark street in New York a beggar stopped O. Henry, the short- 
story writer, and asked for money. A moment later he came running back and 


said, “You made a mistake. This is a $20 gold piece.” “I know it is, 


O. Henry, “but it is all I have.” 


” 


replied 


Catholic Herald Citizen quoted in the Ave Maria (3 Jan. ’48). 
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The Generous Touch 


SALESMEN for a large men’s clothing house held a convention in Chicago. 
Several Irish salesmen, who had been accompanied by some Jewish brethren on 
a few previous nightly excursions, wanted to go to Mass on Sunday morning. 
They asked their Jewish companions if they would care to accompany them. 

Graciously, the invitation was accepted. 

As the men walked into the church, they passed by the pew-charge table. 
The Catholics reached into their pockets for change, but were brushed aside by 
one of the Jewish men. Flipping a five-spot before the astonished eyes of the 
usher behind the table, he said, “This one’s on me, boys.” 
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Alarm bells are ringing 


French Catholics Wake 


‘A ar ee mE oe 


By SALLY WHELAN CASSIDY 


Condensed from the Catholic World* 


RANCE today is different. Religious 

life is changing at express-train 

speed. Since the liberation, a host 
of institutions have sprung from Chris- 
tian sources. Everything from the cate- 
chism to trade unions has been re- 
vamped. 

It is a mistake to think that this new 
life is only the normal development of 
“Catholic France.” By the time the 
20th century was ushered in with 
speeches and fireworks, “Catholic 
France” was in a bad state. A kind of 
Baptism-First-Communion- marriage - 
burial-in-church mentality had infect- 
ed Catholics. Men who were alert and 
dynamic were out of the Church, if not 
against her. ' 

They were cynical anticlericals who 
saw the Church as an obscure thing 
which held onto her flock (and invest- 
ments) by forbidding Catholics to take 
part in scientific or historical research, 
philosophical study or politics. It was 
not to be thought of that a university 
professor should be openly a Catholic. 

The aristocracy and the rich were 
the Church’s main financial support- 
ers, holding up a kind of respectable 
front which hid their corruption. Most 
of the middle-class, bureaucracy, and 


professionals were wedded to a mild 
anticlerical socialism. Workers left a 
Church seemingly allied to the bour- 
geois and joined the church across the 
street-—Marxism. Only patient and 
long-suffering peasants kept on in the 
tradition of their fathers, and went 
through all the old rites much as their 
ancestors had. Young men either never 
put foot in a church at all, or left it at 
adolescence. 

It looked like the last act of a farce, 
the last wisp of a great fire, the rotting 
of a once living body. But Christians 
still lived in certain homes; some 
priests were not satisfied with merely 
recording the number of baptized; hid- 
den souls in the cloister and the world 
still called God’s grace on 
France. 

The first sign of renewal began with 
a Socialist who discovered our two 
mothers, Eve and Mary. He sang of 
them in places that no Christian could 
enter. Charles Péguy was a link, never 
fully of either world, capable ef speak- 
ing to both. At just about the time that 
Péguy was killed in the Ist World 
War, Claudel, ambassador at the other 
end of the earth, in China, began to 
speak. Shortly after that war came 


down 


*401 W. 59th St., New York City, 19. February, 1949, 39 
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Maritain and Bernanos. They spoke to 
a generation to whom Catholicism was 
almost as unknown as it had been to 
their ancestors. They were eager to 
build a new France. 

They were heard. Students and pro- 
fessors both began to see that Catholi- 
cism did not stand for reaction. The 
new vitality inspired journals and 
organized social Catholicism. The 
Church began to speak in a new voice. 
Age-old doctrines were given a new 
idiom. 

Meanwhile a meeting took place.in 
a far-out Paris suburb between young 
Belgian and French workers. From 
this was born the JOC, first of the spe- 
cial movements of Catholic Action, A 
workers’ movement, based on belief 
that only workers could influence 
workers, brought other results: the 
founding of other special movements 
among farmers. and families, students 
and sailors. The laity became active in 
the life of the Church. The whole of 
society had to be converted, not just 
the individual. The movement woke 
up priests and militants to their task 
of giving Christ to their brothers. 

From such joining of forces came 
the renaissance we see. Without the 
grass-roots, farmers’ 
movements, the conversion of intellec- 


workers’ and 


tuals would have had little chance of 
affecting people below university level. 
As it is, the Catholic revival has roots 
everywhere. 

The 2nd World War put a cloak 
over all activities. But underneath the 
cloak were the Resistance of the Chris- 
tians, martyrdoms, heroism, weakness 








April 


of men in high places. The picture 
was somber with prisons, deportations, 
concentration camps, forced labor, 
fear. Except for Cardinal Saliége, 
of Toulouse, little guidance was given 
Christians by the hierarchy; inspira- 
tion came from leaders formed by the 
movements. During this time of trial 
the French Catholic laity matured. 

After the war, a spirit strengthened 
by the hidden life of the Resistance was 
revealed. A great Dominican theolo- 
gian, Father Congar, tells us that the 
years 1940 to 1945 saw greater prog- 
ress in the Church than the time from 
1879 (rebirth of Thomism) to 1914, 
despite the terrible crisis of modern- 
ism. This spirit is alive in the homes 
of the aristocracy as well as in isolated 
farm houses. The worker-priest. and 
MRP, the political party, are only par- 
tial expressions, and it would be super- 
ficial to look only at the outward signs 
of such a life. 

Most striking is the belief of the 
Frenchman that, in religious matters, 
reason is not enough, but must be 
backed up by everyday experience and 
a sense of history, by contact with the 
tradition of the Church and Scripture. 
He studies every modern current of 
thought: existentialist, evolutionist, 
Hegelian, and even Marxist, for that 
spark of truth which may help him 
see through today’s problems, and for 
ways to make religion live. He turns 
up his nose at theological jargon. 
Knowledge is not sufficient for him 
unless it leads to his taking part in the 
apostolate. Deeds, not only words, are 
important to him; indeed, he says the 
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best way to explain Catholicism is to 
live it. Father Congar points out that 
the focus of advanced theological 
thought has shifted from the Trinity, 
Christ, and the sacraments to man and 
society in their relation to God. 

Next most striking is the revolt 
against individualism. Emphasis is on 
the “team.”. This is more than a 
method, although it is that, too, and 
the Saulchoir (Dominican House of 
Studies) and Fourviéres (Jesuit Scho- 
lasticate) boast of teams of theologians. 
Team in France means a way of life, 
of learning, and acting. The ideal is 
no longer to shut yourself in your room 
to learn by yourse!f, but to talk over 
subjects with your team, read, study 
with your team, work and produce 
with it. This is valid for every kind 
of action: theological studies, retreats, 
trade unionism, publishing. 

Among priests this spirit has 
brought forth an amazing energy. No 
part of their lives, personal, pastoral, 
spiritual, has remained untouched. 
Most younger priests know of the true 
state of “Catholic France,” and many 
older ones show a surprising renewal 
of zeal when faced with the reality. 
Father Godin, in his book France, A 
Mission Country, describes it all with 
clinical accuracy. Example after exam- 
ple, culled from years as a Jocist chap- 
lain, shows the terrible picture of mil- 


’ lions of people who have lost all sense 


of Catholicism, and in many cases of 
even natural-law morals. Degradation 
and despair are the notes sounded most 
loudly, with an undercurrent of a 
priest’s agony at the hideous loss of 





souls. Father Boulard did the same 
reporting job on the French country- 
side, where a like trend can be seen, 
although the pace is slower. 

A spirit of realism, of the need for 
seeing clearly, came from the habit of 
inquiry. Pastoral methods and struc- 
ture of the French Church have been 
analyzed. The huge parish of hundreds 
of thousands of souls was shown as no 
more than a kind of spiritual service 
station or depot for necessary files. 
Priests no longer knew their people. 
Hordes trooped in and out of church, 
parish hall, recreation center, anony- 
mous, lost. They are now changing 
the “administration parish” into the 
“mission parish,” grouped around sevy- 
eral strong points: the priests’ team, 
the family team, the militants’ team. 
All groups are dispersed through the 
parish, in touch with the people, living 
a real community life, accessible, the 
nuclei around which less zealous souls 
or those who now look for Christ may 
gather. 

The priests’ team is most common. 
Pastor and assistants plan together the 
re-Christianization of the parish. They 
are helped in the details of the plans, 
as in their drawing up, by the family 
and militant teams. The priests’ team 
is more than a way of pooling infor- 
mation, and forming plans to focus 
energy; it is a way of life. Discussions 
are not just matters of making the 
liturgy live, finding natural leaders, 
teaching the young, but little by little 
a common spiritual life is built up, 
reading, praying together, sharing re- 
sponsibility. A spirit of fraternal love 
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takes over when men live as brothers. 

The French laity has not lagged be- 
hind with a “me-too” attitude. Actu- 
ally the insistence of a layman or a 
militant’s team often forced priests out 
of their routine. Priests found that 
laymen asked more for inspiration 
than direction. The layman deems 
himself a necessary part of the apos- 
tolic team. He gets in touch with 
others; his observations and efforts are 
factors on which the priest must count. 
It is astonishing to see the confidence 
the chaplain has in the militant’s team. 
He often says that contact with un- 
schooled workers has rekindled his 
own zeal; forced him to pray more 
frequently; given his life a deeper 
meaning. It is not too much to expect 
priests to be devout and zealous; they 
are professionals whose vocation is 
sealed by a sacrament. But it is cause 
for rejoicing that the lay militant, 
whose sacrament is Confirmation, be- 
comes a man of God, bringing the 
living Christ everywhere. This real, 
deep sense of a lay vocation is perhaps 
the most important single factor of the 
French Catholic revival. 

The militant respects the temporal. 
He knows that God does not expect 
him to put Catholic stories in every 
news sheet. God needs no press agent, 
but rather God wants each thing or- 
dered toward Him. God is not fooled 
by labels. The militant studies the 
world, trying to understand its work- 
ings so that he may transform it from 
within and not assault it from without 


as a stranger, an enemy. 
Does this mean that the militant is 
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giving in to naturalism, that the salt 
is losing its savor? The best answer 
is his insistent demand for a spiritual- 
ity suited to his needs. He is no longer 
satisfied with watered-down spiritual- 
ity, nor a spirituality primarily adapt- 
ed to monks. He wants to be a man 
of prayer. Meditation is important to 
him, but it must lead to a greater love 
and understanding of others; must be 
a real food for the apostolate. His way 
of preaching Christ will be in living 
His justice, pity, understanding, serv- 
ice, love. 

He is more aware than ever of be- 
longing to the Church. He keeps on 
asking about “his” way of serving the 
Church, of receiving the sacraments. 
He it is who has obtained the evening 
Mass, the sacraments in French, the 
priest sharing his life and work, the 
catechism and missal adapted to his 
needs, sermons and hymns that he un- 
derstands. 

Perhaps the most striking develop- 
ment is in marriage, the laymen’s sac- 
rament. From the Mass of the Engaged 
Couples, surrounded by their friends, 
to the marriage itself, the whole period 
of courtship is discussed and meditated 
on. A serious preparation is made for 
the sacrament and the young couple 
know that their home is the nucleus of 
the mystical Body, that their sanctity 
is founded on their love, that in work 
and in the apostolate they are one. 
Often a family will serve as a center 
for a group of young people, assuring 
them stability, giving them the witness 
of a pure and joyous love. We might 
multiply examples. Yet, these are but 
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beginnings, often short-lived, often really be at hand. What is important 
sinking into routine, often ending with _ is that the French believe that changes 
their founders. There must still be a are possible and necessary. The great- 
deep change in many things in France, ness of the renaissance in France 
from Catholic education to political springs from the eternal youth of the 
attitudes, before a Second Spring will Church. 


ete 


v My FRIEND and I were students at a Jesuit university in 1939. He fell “madly 
in love” with a girl at the school. She was not a Catholic girl, and she tended 
to be a bit on the wild side, to put it mildly. I told my buddy that she was just 
after a good time, and if he kept going with her it might cost him his educa- 
tion. (We were both working our way.) But he would have none of it—said 
he was going to marry the gal—and he a very grown-up 18. I bet him ten 
bucks I could take her away from him, merely because I could spend a little 
more money. He bet. Then he told her about it. They decided to teach me a 
lesson. She would go with me, kid me along, then drop me on my head. 


Came the big day. We went to a little night club near by. I guess I didn’t 
cover my disapproval very well. She began to laugh at my ethics, morals, and 
faith. I fought back. In four hours, we had two glasses of wine, one dance, and 
about 60 separate arguments. Suddenly I found that she wasn’t ridiculing; she 
was debating—and well, too. 


We went out together every night for the next three weeks. I discovered 
that she had no set of laws to follow, and that she considered authority some- 
thing to be evaded. But when I could prove a point she would concede it. She 
gradually dropped the banter and became serious. She cried a couple of times. 
Finally she exhausted my store of knowledge. I took her to my Jesuit faculty 
adviser. She battled with him for six months, before she conceded all and 
became an intelligent and brave Catholic. 


Well, my friend is happily married now, and to a good Catholic girl. But 
no better a Catholic than the mother of my three kids. She’s one of the best 
converts I know. My friend gave us the ten bucks for a wedding present in 1943. 

J.H.C. 


For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church $25 
will be paid on publication, Address Open Door Editor. Manuscripts cannot be returned. 











Santa in an airplane 





Condensed from. Air Force* 


NCLE Pitot” and his “Operation 
Little Vittles” have become a 
symbol of American goodwill. 

Tall, shy, Ist Lieut. Gail S. Halvorsen, 
Rhein/ Main airlift pilot from Garland, 
Utah, gets the credit for the story that 
has warmed the hearts of two conti- 
nents. Sweets-starved kids of Berlin 
know Halvorsen as the Raisin Bom- 
bardier, the Bonbon Bomber and Un- 
cle Wiggly Wings. His buddies of 
the old 17th squadron of the Military 
Air Transport-service call him Kandy- 
chute Kid. 

Last July, Halvorsen hitchhiked a 
hop to Tempelhof Air Force base to 
get some action pictures of planes land- 
ing and taking off. Before he started 
back for the return flight to Frankfurt, 
he noticed a solemn group of children 
watching him. Unlike most German 
kids, they did not beg for “chocolate, 
chewing gum, cigarettes.” They stood 
apart, in a silent cluster, following him 
with their eyes but making no move 
toward him. 

Lieutenant Halvorsen found this a 
more eloquent plea than the usual 
broken-English appeals. He searched 
his pockets and gave them two sticks 


of gum, sorry he could find no more. 

Their delight at the gift and the sor- 
row of those who didn’t get any made 
Halvorsen resolve to bring his entire 
candy ration next time he made the 
Wiesbaden-Berlin vittles flight. 

He told them to stand at the same 
place the next day. He’d drop them 
some candy. The children were wide- 
eyed. They made him say it ten times. 
They couldn’t believe he meant it. But 
when they saw this young pilot meant 
what he said they began to worry. 
How could they tell which plane 
would be his? Planes came into Tem- 
pelhof every three minutes. Halvorsen 
told them he’d be there between two 
and four p.m., and he would wiggle 
his wing before he dropped the candy. 

The following day was busy, and 
plane after plane landed with food, 
coal, and other supplies. But when one 
of the planes came near the runway 
its wing seemed to wiggle. On the far 
side of the field a small bundle floated 
to the ground, its fall broken by a Gl 
handkerchief tied like a parachute. 

In the Officers’ Club at Rhein/ Main 
that night pilots asked each other 
about the crowd of kids at the edge 


* Air Force Magazine, the official journal of the Air Force Association, 1616 K St., N. W» 
44 Washington, 6, D.C. February, 1949, 
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of the Tempelhof field. “I didn’t know 
what to make of them,” one pilot said. 
“As I took off over the field they stood 
down there waving like mad.” 

And every day the waving and the 
hollering kept up. More and more chil- 
dren came to watch for the plane with 
the wiggly wing. 

This fooled Halvorsen. He had not 
planned more than one drop. He 
missed two days. Then he scrounged 
some extra candy rations (his own 15 
bars a week were gone the first day). 
With the help of his crew, he made 
more drops. By now the men around 
the barracks had made a habit of leav- 
ing handkerchiefs, old shirts, candy, 
and gum in his room. His outfit cap- 
tured the spirit of this personal touch 
with Berlin children, and named it 
Operation Little Vittles. 

The story was picked up by U.S. 
newspapers. First result of this pub- 
licity was a drive from Halvorsen’s 
home base, Mobile, Ala. It brought in 
1,000 handkerchiefs and 400 pounds 
of candy. A letter came to Halvorsen 
from the commanding officer of the 
Panama Canal Zone area. He had ap- 
pointed a Little Vittles officer, to collect 
candy and handkerchiefs for Halvor- 
sen. 

Then a difficulty came up. Rhein/ 
Main men had used up all their han- 
kies, and candy was piling up. Hal- 
vorsen couldn’t drop packages without 
some windbreak, as the crowd meeting 
his plane was pretty solid. He had to 
be careful about what he dropped. 

Someone said old parachute flares 
and discarded scraps of real parachutes 


might do. But the men didn’t like to 
part with big squares of beautiful para- 
chute silk. 

“Couldn’t we fasten notes in Ger- 
man asking the kids to return the silk 
to the guards on the field?” Halvor- 
sen’s friends laughed. 

“Why, before you ever got off the 
field those chutes would be made into 
shirts and pants!” 

Halvorsen stood his ground. “I’m 
willing to bet any of you that we get 
back at least 10%.” So, for the first 
try, the silk chutes were dropped and 
the bets were made. 

Then came one of the high points of 
Operation Little Vittles. Halvorsen’s 
eyes shine when he tells of it. He had 
just left his plane to fill out his return 
clearance papers when telephone calls 
started coming from the Air Police. 
“Say, we've got some funny little silk 
chutes out here for some guy called 
Uncle Sam Who Wiggles His Wings.” 
A few minutes later, more silk came 
addressed to Wiggly Wings, Tempel- 
hof Airport, the Chocolate Pilot and 
the Bonbon Flyer. Within half an hour 
50% of the chutes had been returned. 

Then the German papers discovered 
the name of Wiggly Wings, and fan 
mail swamped Halvorsen from chil- 
dren and parents all over Berlin. As 
many as 500 people of all ages waited 
to greet Wiggly Wings each day. Hal- 
vorsen became afraid for the small 
youngsters. Instead of making his tar- 
get the side of the field, his engineer 
dropped packages in other parts of the 
city, wherever he saw open places and 
children playing. 
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One day an official from the Depart- 
ment of Public -Health sent letters to 
Halvorsen. They had been given to 
him by bedridden children in a Berlin 
hospital. They begged Halvorsen to 
try to drop a bundle in the hospital 
yard. Some of them could walk well 
enough to go out and get it, and then 
they could see one of those famous 
packages and divide the candy. 

Halvorsen waited for his next 12- 
hour leave and hitchhiked to Berlin. 
He and the health official went to the 
hospital and asked to meet the chil- 
dren who wrote the letters. Each child 
was all excited over the American pilot 
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who came and stood right by his bed. 

“We really caused pandemonium in 
the hospital that day. Those kids had 
never seen bubble gum before,” Hal- 
vorsen laughed. “The public health 
official could really blow bubbles and 
we went all over the hospital giving 
them gum and teaching them what 
to do with it.” 

By December Halvorsen found him- 
self with three tons of candy on his 
hands and much more en route. He 
plans to scatter more packages around 
Berlin, but will take the bulk of it 
to schools, hospitals, and GYA groups 
throughout the city. 


che 
Flights of Fancy - 


Cat’s eyes sweeping with the broom. 
—M. Dombrowsky. 


Helpless as a newborn father. 
—Boston Globe. 
His smile flew across the room, pull- 
ing him after it. —Russell Beggs. 
A child is a sign that God is not dis- 
couraged with mankind. —. Reed. 
Listening with used-up patience. 
—S. Porter. 
He was a walking chaos. 
—Maisie Ward. 
She made a smile that didn’t quite 
get to her eyes. —W. L. Knickmeyer. 
Publicity: rouge on the anemic 


cheek of ordinariness. 
—Msgr. Fulton Sheen. 


The type of woman who walks into 


the room voice first. 
—John S. Brockmeier. 


Windy Ways 


Working madly trying to tidy up 


the whole outdoors. —Eugene Favorite. 


Filling the sails like white cheeks of 
a cherub. —Ed. Willock. 


Wailing through the chimney like a 
soul in terror. —Easley S. Jones. 


The old windmill fighting off each 
gust with flailing arms. 

—Eugene Favorite. 

A mass of dried leaves pushed for- 


ward like a gale of excitement. 
—Edward F. Murphy. 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 


it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed.] 
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uR son Bill was about two years 
old. I was rocking him to 
sleep. A sudden thunderstorm, 
common in the East, hit Philadelphia 
with the noise of a 16-gun salute. I 
expected the worst from Billy. But he 
surprised me. “Daddy,” he said, “the 
moon just broke.” He soon fell asleep 
in my arms, while some of the adults 
remained wide awake with chills slith- 
ering up and down their spines at each 
flash of lightning. 

Lightning, for centuries man’s most 
elusive natural foe, is the electrical dis- 
charge from a rainstorm. It is a giant 
spark capable of traveling through the 
air at 22 million miles an hour. 

Lightning “sparks” cause about 
20% of our forest fires. Each year they 
kill about 600 people, and injure nearly 
2,000. One authority estimates that 
about 100 flashes of lightning occur 
every second over the entire earth. 

Ever since Ben Franklin showed 
that lightning is electricity, it has come 
in for much talk and research. But only 
in recent years have some of the mys- 
teries of lightning and thunder become 
understood. Scientists of both General 
Electric Co. and Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. have fixed their eyes on 
lightning research during the last ten 


It does some good 


Scared of, Lightni 


By O. A. patTisTA 


years with extremely fruitful results. 

For example, for a very long time 
we did not know how lightning 
jumped to the earth and “struck” some 
object or person. General Electric sci- 
entists at Pittsfield, Mass., housed in a 
lightproof observatory, have cleared 
this question up by photographing 
lightning with a fast-whirling camera. 

They found that lightning always 
takes the easiest, not the shortest, route 
to earth. It prefers the line of least 
electrical resistance, and will swerve 
toward any good conductor within its 
reach, Church steeples, steel skyscrap- 
ers, telegraph poles and tall trees are 
especially good conductors. If they are 
properly grounded in such a way as 
to quickly lead any charge which 
might strike them into the ground, 
there is little or no danger that they 
will be damaged. 

The Empire State building is an 
ideal observation post for lightning 
experts. The records show that each 
summer it is struck on the average 
about 50 times. During one storm, 
lightning scampered down this sky- 
scraper 12 times! 

An “electronic watchman” does 
most of the actual work. It turns on 
all recording equipment as soon as a 
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storm approaches New York City. 
These make true records of the amount 
of current in each lightning stroke, 
length of time each lasts, intensity of 
the light produced by the bolt, and its 
path. 

At the famed Westinghouse “light- 
ning laboratory” near Trafford, Pa., 
scientists are busy with another light- 
ning-research program. They wish to 
design better protective devices for 
homes, factories, and electrical equip- 
ment. But they don’t rely on mother 
nature for their lightning. They make 
their own. 

Using a giant “surge generator,” 
electrical engineers there have made 
3 million-volt lightning strokes. What’s 
more, they have aimed those angry 
flashes of light at test automobiles, 
complete with occupants, and at a 
model Constellation airliner while ar- 
tificial torrents of water were rained 
upon them. 

The findings are indeed reassuring 
for autoists or plane passengers in 
stormy weather. The steel-topped autos 
and the giant plane protected their 
occupants from the lightning. It 
glanced off them, diving harmlessly 
into the ground. 

One of the world’s top lightning 
authorities, Dr. E. L. Harder of West- 
inghouse Electric, has pioneered in 
much of the work aimed at making 
“carbon copies” of nature’s lightning 
bolts. 

“One of the most powerful light- 
ning strokes every recorded by West- 
inghouse engineers,” says Dr. Harder, 
“was estimated at 345,000 amperes, 
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equal to the current flowing into 300,- 
000 average homes. Fingerprinting 
this giant whip damaged the equip- 
ment which was set up in the hope of 
trapping something like it.” 

My physics professor explained 
thunder and lightning to me once, 
something like this: “Thunderclouds 
are power stations set up by nature, 
giant wind-driven electrical machines. 
After a very hot spell, a layer of warm 
air close to the earth suddenly decides 
to dash skyward. As it does, you begin 
to see storm clouds appearing. Those 
clouds form because the moisture in 
the rising warm air is condensed as it 
reaches cooler heights. 

“Tons and tons of these droplets of 
moisture take on electrical charges. 
The larger or heavier drops gather on 
the earth-side of the storm clouds, 
where they bristle with positive 
charges of electricity. 

“The positive electrical clouds begin 
to attract negative charges to the sur- 
face of the earth far below. Before long, 
the tension between the positive elec- 
tricity in the storm clouds and the neg- 
ative on the ground becomes so great 
that all hell breaks loose. A streak of 
potentially devastating electricity usu- 
ally dashes earthward in a mad at- 
tempt to relieve the electrical unbal- 
ante. *~i 

“This, then, is lightning. It is not 
a single outburst, but a whole series of 
giant sparks, sputtering in rapid suc- 
cession.” 

“We have discovered both ‘hot’ and 
‘cold’ lightning,” states Dr. Harder. 
“The cold variety shatters trees and 














makes a loud report. The hot lightning 
starts fires, but it is quieter about it, 

“Some lightning,” Dr. Harder adds, 
“strikes from the ground upward in- 
stead of coming down from the sky as 
is usually imagined.” 

Dr. Arthur B. Francis told me this: 
“If you wish to find out how close 
lightning is striking, count the seconds 
between the flash and the thunderclap. 
It takes about five seconds for sound to 
travel a mile. If you count ten seconds 
before you hear anything, the bolt 
struck about two miles away. And re- 
member the surest proof that lightning 
has not hurt you is hearing the sound 
of thunder. If lightning ever strikes 
you, you'll never see it coming nor hear 





There are no end of stories about 
tricks played by lightning. Lightning 
has been known, for example, to ex- 
plode a tree like TNT. A current of 
several hundred amperes passing 
through a tree instantly turns the sap 
into superheated steam, which escapes 
only by exploding. For this reason trees 
in exposed positions should be ground- 
ed, as well as buildings. 

The grounding of buildings has 
greatly reduced lightning hazards. For 
every lightning-rod-protected building 
which is struck by lightning, 20 rodless 
buildings are damaged. 

Putting rods on a building does 
more than protect that building alone. 
A certain area surrounding it is saved 
from “electrocution.” A 50-story-or- 
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taller skyscraper, properly grounded, 
protects an area 1,000 feet from it. The 
tallest building in the world, the Em- 
pire State, while a good target for 
lightning itself, protects hundreds of 
smaller buildings in its shadow. 

Each summer, the newspapers carry 
reports of several hundred lightning 
deaths. Sometimes a golfer is killed as 
he raises a mashie, or several horses on 
a farm are electrocuted, Actually, there 
are certain simple rules which: every- 
one can follow to avoid becoming a 
lightning rod for a chance bolt. 

When a storm threatens, keep off a 
golf course. Don’t ride bicycles or 
horses in exposed places. Don’t fish 
with a steel rod. Never take shelter 


under isolated trees. Keep away from 


. 
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Enriation has affected everything except the wages of sin. 
Boston Globe. 


clearings on a hill or mountain top. 

If you find yourself trapped in the 
open, lie down. But if you can get 
indoors, don’t dally. Stay away from 
the fireplace, because frequently light- 
ning likes to scoot down a chimney. 

You're quite safe walking in the 
shelter of tall buildings, pulling to the 
side of the road in your steelroofed car, 
or in steel streetcars, busses or trains. 

If you follow these simple rules, you 
have little to fear from lightning. You 
might even enjoy watching it zigzag 
across the sky, especially if you realize 
that it is working for man. Each bolt of 
lightning sets free new supplies of 
nitrogen gas, which rides to thirsty 
plant life on rain drops, providing man 
with foods essential for his well-being. 





































By JOHN F. BURNS 


Condensed from the North American Newspaper Alliance and the 


Providence Journal* 


HIRTEEN years ago a young Cath- 

olic college graduate, George R. 
Donahue, was given a series of beat- 
ings by gangsters on New York’s water 
front. He had been organizing water- 
front checkers and the opposition 
moved in on him. Donahue made the 
mistake of trying to fight back. 

“It’s a wonder they didn’t kill me,” 
he said, “but I guess they thought I 
was just a crazy kid.” 

What bothered Donahue was where 
to turn. The rank and file of Joseph 
P. (King Joe) Ryan’s International 
Longshoremen’s association (AFL), 
lived in chronic fear as far as the union 
was concerned. 

At this same time, a young Harvard 
law-school graduate, Edward W. Scul- 
ly, felt outraged over the plight of 
members of a New York local of the 
Teamsters union (AFL). Scully, who 
comes from the other side of the tracks, 
had struck up an acquaintance with a 
group of union teamsters. Over a few 
beers, they told him their story. 

The truck drivers told Scully how 
they and thousands of other union 
drivers in New York received their 
weekly wages “under the hat.” This is 
the term used to describe wages of, 
say, $35 when the union contract stip- 


ulates $40, or some such higher figure. 
The missing $5, or $7, or $8, depend- 
ing on the arrangements, was presum- 
ably cut up between crooked truck op- 
erators and union business agents. 

Scully’s ire also was aroused over 
lack of democracy in the local’s setup. 
No meetings were held. No financial 
statements were given to the rank and 
file. 

As the result of these and other ex- 
periences, Scully, Donahue, and a half 
dozen other young men began mecet- 
ings out of which was born a new, 
militant labor body, the Association of 
Catholic Trade Unionists. 

ACTU derives its inspiration and 
guidance from the papal encyclicals. 
As a passage from Ouadragesimo An- 
no states, “Side by side with these (sec- 
ular) trade unions there must always 
be associations which aim at giving 
their members a thorough religious 
and moral training, that these in turn 
may impart to labor unions to which 
they belong the upright spirit which 
should direct their entire conduct.” 

With the starting of ACTU in New 
York the idea spread quickly to other 
American industrial centers. Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco 
and other cities set up their own chap- 
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ters. A national association of ACTU 
was formed, with New York as mother 
chapter. The society today holds an- 
nual conventions, swaps experiences, 
extends mutual chapter aid. 

Actually, ACTU today is a power- 
house in the American trade-union 
movement. Its strength flows from its 
hard-bitten core of well-trained, zeal- 
ous trade unionists. Although ACTU’s 
aims are, of course, poles apart from 
those of the Communist party, its ini- 
tial methods of operation are strikingly 
similar. 

Actists rare up only in those unions 
where racketeers or communists are 
in the saddle. In the so-called “good” 
unions their zeal lies dormant. 

Although ACTU has powerful 
friends in high union councils, it is 
admittedly a rank-and-file organiza- 
tion. It proposes to reform from the 
bottom up rather than from the top 
down. To get reform it leans on two 
strong arms, the Catholic labor school 
and the Catholic Labor Defense 
league. 

Shortly after its formation, the New 
York chapter opened a labor school in 
the Woolworth building. Since that 
initial move more than 100 other labor 
schools have been started over the 
country. Along with other courses, the 
schools stress labor ethics and parlia- 
mentary law. 

In ACTU theory one of the most 
important means of achieving justice 
for the individual worker is legal aid. 
ACTU’s Catholic Labor Defense 
league serves trade unionists free of 
charge regardless of creed. Composed 


of Catholic lawyers who have agreed 
to work gratis, the league may take up 
the cudgels in any case stemming from 
a labor problem, provided it considers 
the cause just. 

ACTU goes beyond talk; it acts. 
Even though ACTU is generally 
respected, many union officials are sus- 
picious of it. They point to other coun- 
tries where religious splits have con- 
tributed to the downfall of entire labor 
movements. ACTU’s record to date 
contradicts those arguments. ACTU 
claims the credit for achieving, or con- 
tributing to, several major trade-union 
victories over communists or racket- 
eers. 

Several months ago, for example, the 
first democratic election in the history 
of New York’s gangster-pocked Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s association 
was held in local 895. ACTU has been 
attacking the ILA mess for years. Al- 
bert Anastasia, a gunman arrested five 
times for murder; Tim O’Mara, a 
member of the late Owney Madden’s 
gang in the prohibition era; Mickey 
Bowers, a criminal with a police record 
as long as your arm, and John M. 
(Cockeye) Dunn, to name a few in a 
long list of gunmen, all have been 
linked with the water-front cesspool. 
Dunn, Andrew Sheridan, a gunman, 
and Danny Gentile, a former boxer 
who fought under the name of Danny 
Brooks, are all under stay of execution 
in the Sing Sing death house. They 
were convicted of the killing two years 
ago of an ILA hiring stevedore. He 
had opposed Dunn’s attempt to replace 
him with one of Dunn’s own men, an 
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ex-convict named James (Ding Dong) 
Bell. 

ACTU has also been fighting all 
the waterfront bookmaking, all policy 
games, kickbacks, pay-roll padding, 
loan-sharking, and organized thievery. 

Joe Ryan, the lifetime $20,000 a year 
ILA boss, denies that racketeers have 
“moved in” on ILA. In the light of 
that denial the story of Frank Savio, 
one-time checker for the New York & 
Cuban Mail Steamship Co., is inter- 
esting. Savio once assaulted a writer 
for Shape-Up, a rank-and-file news- 
paper which campaigned against Ryan 
and racketeers. Ryan appeared as a 
character witness for Savio at his trial. 
When Savio was given a 60-day sus- 
pended sentence, the union made him 
a foreman on pier 14. Later Savio was 
convicted of running a_ loan-shark 
racket among the longshoremen. 

The conflict between ACTU and 
union leadership has been attended by 
some valiant failures. But it has been 
by far the most difficult of the society’s 
many crusades. The free election in 
local 895 represented a milestone. 

The free vote followed a “phony” 
election. For a long time ACTU had 
been concentrating its guns on local 
895, and Joe Ryan saw his control over 
the local slipping. The international 
union rigged the first election by pack- 
ing the hall with 200 longshoremen 
from Brooklyn, all strangers. An 
ACTU slate composed of bona fide 
members went down in the packed 
balloting. But ACTU called in the 
Catholic Labor Defense league and 
League lawyers took the case to court. 
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The court ruled that the rigged elec- 
tion was illegal, and ordered another, 
to be by secret ballot, and supervised 
by Prof. Milton Handler of Columbia 
university. In the second poll Actists 
were named to a number of key posi- 
tions in the administrative setup. For 
the first time Ryan’s power had been 
dented. 

According to Roger K. Larking, ex- 
ecutive secretary of ACTU-New York, 
Ryan boasted shortly afterward that he 
would keep shipping from piers work- 
ed by members of local 895. So far 
Ryan has seemingly made good on the 
boast. To counteract, ACTU is now 
striving to get ship operators to use 
piers in the local’s jurisdictions. 

ACTU also claims credit for the 
spectacular “change” last March of 
Mike Quill, president of the Transport 
Workers’ union (CIO). This union 
is all-powerful in the New York transit 
system and has branched out into air 
lines and other carrying fields. 

Red Mike, who got his nickname by 
playing footsie over the years with the 
communists, appeared before a TWU 
audience in New York’s Manhattan 
center. Holding a copy of the Daily 
Worker high over his head, he tore it 
to bits. “That’s what I think of the 
Communist party,” he shouted. 

Much of the secret of Quill’s about- 
face lay in a couple of one-time ama- 
teur trade unionists named Raymond 
Westcott and John Brooks, who went 
to Xavier Labor school in New York 
and came out carrying a torch. West- 
cott and Brooks had organized the 
workers of the New York Omnibus 
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Co. into an independent union. Lack- 
ing strength to bargain successfully 
with the company, they took the inde- 
pendent into the big communist dom- 
inated TWU. When they got into 
TWU, Westcott and Brooks were in 
the best tradition of ACTU—agile, yet 
conservative, fellows who believed that 
a trade union should belong to its 
members. Over a three-year period, 
they worked with like-minded mem- 
bers of the TWU locals. Soon the blaze 
they started had spread so fast it began 
to lick at the throne of Red Mike him- 
self. His “conversion” followed. 
Today ACTU has its guns trained 
on the 600,000-member United Elec- 
trical Workers’ union (CIO), biggest 
communist-dominated union in the 
nation. In UE a powerful minority 
group is being vigorously backed by 
ACTU. It is known as the UE Mem- 


bers for Democratic Action. 


Last January ACTU was largely re- 
sponsible for tipping over the leftist 
officers running the 17,000-member 
Westinghouse local No. 601 in Pitts- 
burgh and electing a right-wing slate. 
Earlier it routed the communist-dom- 
inated local 453 at the Otis Elevator 
Co., in Westchester county, N. Y. 

Actists maintain that theirs is a lay 
organization and that their support or 
opposition to a given union candidate 
is purely objective. The candidate is 
backed on the basis of his union or eco- 
nomic thinking and not on the basis 
of sectarianism, according to George 
R. Donahue, president of ACTU-New 
York. 

“This can be exemplified,” Donahue 
said, “by our support of Protestant 
Walter Reuther in the United Auto- 
mobile Workers (CIO), and of Jewish 
Harry Block over UE President Albert 
E. Fitzgerald, an Irish Catholic.” 
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Lunn on Lunn 


Jit best testimony to Arnold Lunn’s prowess on the platform is the fact that 
he finds it more and more difficult, and of late almost impossible, to find any- 
body to debate with him. “A man’s a fool,” said Frank Sheed once, “to take the 
platform against Lunn. Nobody can beat him in controversy. His mind works 
like greased lightning.” 

In Liverpool once, Lunn went storming into communist headquarters, 
posing as a comrade and demanding at the top of his voice that the party orators 
stop running away from Lunn. “It gives Marxism a black eye,” he shouted, 
“when we refuse to debate with that man. Everybody thinks Marxism can’t 
be defended. I demand that something be done about it.” 

The comrades assured him soothingly that something would. “I hope so,” 
growled Lunn, edging toward the door, “because I’m Lunn, and I need some 
opponents.” And out he stomped. Joe Breig in the Marianist (Jan. ’49). 
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ciTaTEeD and filled 

with foreboding, 
Archbishop Joseph 
Mindszenty hurried in- 
to the Vatican just 
three years ago. He was 
a week late; the Red 
army had held up his 
visa. 

Next day Pope Pius 
XII placed the flat red 
cardinal’s hat on the 
head of peasant-born 
Joseph Mindszenty and 31 other ial 
ates. As he did so, the Pope pronounced 
an ancient formula: “Receive this red 
hat, the sign of the unequaled dignity 
of the cardinalate, by which it is de- 
clared that thou shouldst show thyself 
intrepid even to death by the shedding 
of thy blood, for the exaltation of the 
blessed faith.” Later, according to an 
account given by American priests, the 
Pope said to Mindszenty, “You may 
be the first to see these blood-red colors 
turn to red blood.” 

Historically, it was curious to find 
mention of martyrdom retained in the 
ritual creating a cardinal. The church’s 
list of martyrs contains scores of bish- 
ops, but only one cardinal. (John Fish- 
er, Bishop of Rochester, was named a 
cardinal in May, 1535, after Henry 





Cardinals’ hats are the color of blood 


Hlindszenty before Caesar 


Condensed from Time* 








VIII had imprisoned 
him. Henry prohibited 
delivery of the red hat 
to England, declaring 
that instead he would 
send Fisher’s head to 
Rome for the hat. 
Shortly thereafter, Fish- 
er was _ beheaded.) 
When the office of car- 
dinal evolved (proba- 
bly in the 5th century), 
the cardinals were in 
charge of important churches in and 
around Rome. Yet while there was 
evil in the world, there would be dan- 
ger, even at the center of Christendom. 
The cardinals were reminded that 
they, as well as those who went among 
the infidels, were expected to be faith- 
ful unto death. 

The church in Rome of which Car- 
dinal Mindszenty became titular head 
was Monte Celio’s 5th-century rotunda 
of St. Stephen, the first martyr (about 
50 a.v.).t On the walls of St. Stephen’s 
are 34 frescoes showing scenes of 
Christian martyrdom — St. Margaret, 
her breast torn with hooks; Bishop Ar- 
temius, crushed between stone slabs; 
Bishop Simeon cut to pieces with 





+Not to be confused with St. Stephen, King 
of Hungary (975-1038). 
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knives. But not all martyrdom involves 
death. One fresco at St. Stephen’s tells 
of a 4th-century persecution of Chris- 
tians by King Unericus in North Afri- 
ca. The description reads: “Those who 
talked and raised their hands against 
the king had their tongues and hands 
cut off.” 

Joseph Mindszenty lived for three 
years with the threat of martyrdom 
hanging over him. He knew it and 
talked about it, and said he was ready 
to accept it. He even prepared for the 
form of martyrdom that overtook him 
last Christmas, the martyrdom of the 
tongue that could no longer clearly 
profess that to which he had dedicated 
his life. 

The communists, who have ‘their 
own martyrs, well understand the say- 
ing, “The blood of martyrs is the seed 
of the Church.” They sought to re- 
move Mindszenty, who stood in their 
way, but above all they sought to cheat 
him of his martyr’s crown. Thus 
Mindszenty appeared in court, “con- 
fessing” and “recanting.” 

tow the communists managed it no 
one in the West knows. Somehow they 
broke Joseph Mindszenty, man of 
burning courage. Somehow they made 
him say things he had denied with the 
utmost vehemence, and with full 
knowledge of consequences, until his 
arrest 40 days before. 

Since King Unericus cut out tongues, 
men have not diminished in evil, but 
they have learned subtler arts and 
more refined tortures than the knife 
and pincers. Nobody can prove that 
Mindszenty was drugged or beaten. 
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All that can be said with certainty is 
that Mindszenty’s whole life proved 
he was a brave and stubborn man, a 
man who at every fork in his life 
proudly took the dangerous, uphill 
way; to have made such a man “re- 
cant” was. a sort of miracle of evil. 

Joseph Mindszenty comes from 
fighters’ country, the low, rolling Du- 
nantul, on the western bank of the 
Danube, the rampart where for 150 
years Hungarians fought Turkish in- 
vaders. He was born (1892) in the 
village of Csehimindszenty, the son of 
Janos Pehm. The communists make 
much of the fact that the Pehms are 
of German origin, although they have 
lived in Hungary for three centuries. 
Janos Pehm was a peasant. He was also 
mayor of the village, a bold, devout 
man who perpetually rebelled against 
the county’s landlords and petty po- 
tentates. Says one Hungarian priest, 
“The primate is a great man, it is true. 
But his father: he was an even greater 
man.” 

With his two sisters, Joseph worked 
all day on his father’s 20 acres, lived 
in his father’s one-story house that was 
built of sun-baked brick. When he 
went to the seminary in a near-by 
town, many of his fellow students 
looked down on him as a peasant’s son. 
He was an intense, unsmiling, brilliant 
student. 

At 23, Joseph Pehm was ordained 
and went home to Csehimindszenty, 
where his mother proudly watched 
him celebrate his first Mass. In 1917 
he went to teach in the small town of 
Zalaegerszeg, later became its parish 
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priest. The parish he took over was in 
poor shape. He immediately started 
building a new church and school. He 
kept four cows, and gave milk to the 
undernourished children. He _ spent 
much time visiting the sick and the 
jailed. Soon he became a prisoner him- 
self. When Bela Kun established his 
four months’ communist reign of ter- 
ror in 1919, Father Pehm attacked him 
in a pamphlet. The communists led 
him through the town’s streets “in 
shame,” then imprisoned him in the 
county courthouse. 

Father Pehm was a stern priest. The 
people of Zalaegerszeg, like most Hun- 
garians, loved wedding feasts that 
lasted well into the next day. He in- 
dignantly ruled that there would be 
no more weddings on Saturday; he 
wanted all his flock fit for Mass on 
Sunday. 

They came to call him “Pope of 
Zalaegerszeg.” When Finance Minis- 
ter Janos Bud started slashing state 
expenditures for religious and social 
work, he remarked that Zala county 
had better be left alone: “That priest 
is a tough fellow to get into trouble 
with.” 

Mindszenty’s opposition to the nazis 
made him a national -figure. He had 
taken the uphill way again. He preach- 
ed against the nazis’ “new paganism.” 
When the nazis occupied Hungary, 
many Hungarians of German descent 
dropped their Magyarized names and 
started using their old German ones. 
Father Pehm did the contrary. He 
dropped his German name and took 
a Hungarian one, derived from that 
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of his native village, Csehimindszenty. 

Ten days after the Germans took 
over, Joseph Mindszenty became Bish- 
op of Veszprem. In his graceful rococo 
palace, Bishop Mindszenty hid many 
Jews who were being persecuted by 
the nazis. Last week, a witness spoke 
up, but not in the communists’ Buda- 
pest courtroom. She was Mrs. Janos 
Peter, a~ Hungarian Jew who had 
escaped from Auschwitz concentration 
camp. She now lived in Vienna. “I was 
advised to flee to Veszprem,” she re- 
lated. “I put myself under the protec- 
tion of Bishop Mindszenty. He re- 
ceived me warmly and hid me in the 
cellar of his palace. At least 25 people 
were there. Mindszenty brought food 
for us. He came to us several times a 
day and comforted us with apostolic 
words.” 

The Hungarian nazis finally arrest- 
ed Mindszenty. Every Hungarian 
knows the story of how he walked to 
prison in his full robes, blessing the 
people as he went.* When the nazis 
took over his palace, they found stores 
of clothing he had collected for the 
poor. On this fact the Reds based a 
charge that Mindszenty was arrested 
for hoarding 1,500 pieces of under- 
wear. For five months, the nazis kept 
Mindszenty in Sopron-Kohida prison. 

When the Russians came they open- 
ed the jail doors to all political pris 
oners. Mindszenty hitchhiked back to 
Veszprem. Soon the Vatican gave him 
a new see, Esztergom, which carries 
with it primacy over all others in the 
land. 

*See CaTHOLIc Dicest, Feb., 1949, p. 88 
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In three years, Mindszenty had risen 
rapidly from parish priest to prince- 
primate. The Church knew it was en- 
tering a fateful struggle in Hungary. 
Mindszenty was inexperienced, with 
little knowledge of the world or of 
diplomacy. He had, however, two as- 
sets that must have recommended him 
to the Vatican: an anti-nazi record so 
clear that the communists could not 
besmirch it, and extraordinary strength 
of character. 

But in this combination of strength 
and inexperience lay the makings of 
tragedy. Soon after he became Primate 
of Hungary, a friend asked Minds- 
zenty’s mother whether she was happy 
over her son’s rise. The old woman 
said, “I have been happy many times 
about my son, and happiest when he 
prepared for the priesthood. But I la- 
mented over him when they led him 
to Esztergom.” 

In many ways, the prince-primate 
lived like the parish priest. In his vast, 
gloomy Esztergom palace, he used only 
a dining room and a bed-sitting room 
(never heated) where he received vis- 
itors. On the table which under Minds- 
zenty’s predecessors bore the exquisite 
weight of geese and pheasant and rich 
Hungarian wine, only one hot meal a 
day was set before the primate. On 
Fridays, he ate only bread and water, 
as a sacrifice for Hungary’s liberation 
from communism. 

As in his village days, he kept a cow 
which his mother had sent him. “Now 
the prince-primate has milk,” he once 
said, “that is quite enough.” Since he 
no longer had a gardener, he worked 








in the palace gardens, where chickens 
now scratched among the once meticu- 
lously trimmed greenery. One day a 
delegation came to him to ask for a 
contribution to charity. “I have no 
money here,” said Mindszenty. “Take 
the rug.” The surprised visitors walked 
out carrying an oriental rug. 

He tirelessly inspected the parishes 
in his diocese. His sharp eyes missed 
nothing. Once he confirmed a group 
of boys and girls in front of a village 
church. During the ceremonies, he 
glanced at the-roof of the church and 
suddenly whispered to the local priest, 
“Two tiles are missing.” 

He was deeply devoted to his moth- 
er and wrote a book on motherhood. 
He visited her every summer and 
worked on the old farm. In winter, she 
came to stay with him. Even in the car- 
dinal’s palace, she always wore a peas- 
ant woman’s black kerchief. 

Yet, to his flock Joseph Cardinal 
Mindszenty seemed like a chilly, aloof 
prelate. A fellow priest recalls his vis- 
iting a party for poor children; the 
cardinal moved slowly amid the over- 
awed moppets, smiling frostily, and 
here and there bestowing a. restrained 
pat on a little head. He never forgot 
what his red hat stood for. 

The clash between Mindszenty and 
the communists who ruled his country 
was not one that could be resolved by 
“rendering unto Caesar.” This new 
Caesar was all-devouring. In states 
which do not try to bite deeply into 
the personal lives of their citizens, state 
and Church can go their separate ways 
in peace; the communist state is the 
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instrument of a church—the secular 
church of international communism. 
It teaches a system of ethics directly 
opposed to Mindszenty’s. It actively 
seeks to turn as many men as it can 
away from God. It uses the full force 
of its police power, its educational sys- 
tem, and its socialized economy to 
make its converts and to destroy its re- 
ligious rivals. In the struggle in which 
Mindszenty found himself there was 
no logical line between Church and 
state. All this was clear from what had 
happened in Russia. 

By the end of the 2nd World War, 
nine other countries (not counting the 
Russian zones of Germany and Aus- 
tria) lay between the paws of the Red 
army. These lands, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and 
Albania, contained 80-million people, 
of whom 42 million belonged to 
Churches affiliated with Rome. Most 
of the other inhabitants belonged to 
the Greek Orthodox Church. The 
communists knew what to do with 
them; in Russia they had smashed the 
Orthodox Church, then forged a tool 
out of the remnants. The Protestant 
churches, in general, stood aloof from 
the struggle. (This has done them lit- 
tle good in Hungary, where their 
schools have been nationalized. Luther- 
an Bishop Lajos Ordaas, who tried to 
oppose the communists, is in prison on 
a phony black-marketing charge. Fer- 
enc Nagy, a leading Presbyterian who 
as premier tried to collaborate with the 
communists, was forced to flee.*) 

*See CaTHoLic Dicest, Jan., 1949, p. 58. 
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In Rumania, 14 million Roman 
Catholics of the Greek rite had been 
forced into the Orthodox Church. The 
same fate befell 344 million Ruthenian 
Catholics, now citizens of the USSR. 
In countries predominantly Catholic 
the communists had to pursue a differ- 
ent line; the intermediate step in their 
plan was to set up “national” Catholic 
churches, separate from Rome. 

A few months ago, Hungary’s com- 
munist boss, Matyas Rakosi, had an 
interview with Istvan Barankovics, 
leader of Hungary’s Catholic Demo- 
cratic People’s party. He assured Ba- 
rankovics that the communists had no 
intention of destroying religion in 
Hungary. He asked how Barankovics 
would feel about “liberating the Hun- 
garian Catholic Church from Rome.” 
Said Barankovics, “A religion based 
on national lines is without signif- 
cance. You, who attacked Tito, should 
appreciate that.” 

The Hungarian Catholics had three 
courses open to them: collaborate with 
the communists, spar for time, or fight. 

A few took the first course. Among 
them was Father Istvan Balogh [long 
since unfrocked], a fat priest with a 
Rabelaisian appetite for food and good 
living. Father Balogh had varied his 
clerical duties with jobs as a copywriter 
for cinema ads and a newspaper editor. 
He had organized the egg-and-poultry 
business around Szeged and liked to 
help out at summer carnivals, in the 
capacity of treasurer. Father Balogh 
became a member of the communist: 
dominated government. Said he, “Let 
us have a reconciliation so that every 
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man can sleep in peace in his bed. For 
Cardinal Mindszenty to accept martyr- 
dom is one thing. But what of the 6 
million Hungarian Catholics whose 
business it is to go on living?” 

The second group, who wished to 
temporize, was led by piano-playing 
Laszlo Banass, who succeeded Minds- 
zenty as Bishop of Veszprem, and 
Gyula Czapik, Archbishop of Eger. 
Their policy was worked out by two 
Jesuits, Father Joseph Janasi, one of 
Hungary’s leading intellectuals, and 
Father Kerkai, organizer of youth 
movements. They argued that no mat- 
ter how strongly Hungarian Catholics 
opposed the communists they had no 
immediate prospect of success. The 
thing to do was to make some conces- 
sions and wait to see what would turn 
up. A considerable part of the Catholic 
clergy and perhaps a majority of the 
Bench of Bishops agreed with this 
view. It was in line with the policy 
adopted by Adam Cardinal Sapieha in 
Poland and by~ Archbishop Joseph 
Beran in Czechoslovakia. 

The third view, all-out intellectual 
resistance, was adopted by Prince- 
Primate Mindszenty. The largest 
group of Catholic clergy and laymen 
followed him. The communists now 
say that Mindszenty believed that war 
between the U.S. and Russia was very 
close. There is reason, entirely apart 
from communist statements, to believe 
that Mindszenty did hold this view. 
Whether it determined his policy is 
not clear. A man of his battling nature 
might have adopted a fighting policy 
whether or not he thought that U.S. 
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help would come in time to save him. 

For whatever reason, Mindszenty 
lashed out. Just before the 1945 elec- 
tions he circulated a pastoral letter 
which stated, “It was tyranny that 
brought Europe into this dreadful war. 
It was tyranny that trampled on the 
most sacred human rights. It was tyr- 
anny that denied even in theory that 
the individual has a right to develop 
his abilities, his talents, his tastes. But 
we must not have the kind of ‘democ- 
racy’ that replaces one ruthless, power- 
hungry clique with another. We ask 
you, our brethren, to weigh these 
words before you cast your votes. Do 
not be frightened by the threat of the 
sons of evil. The less opposition it 
finds, the stronger will tyranny grow.” 

After this, huge crowds thronged 
churches and public squares when he 
spoke; thousands followed him when 
he led the procession on the feast day 
of St. Stephen, King of Hungary, car- 
rying the saint’s mummified right 
hand from Buda’s St. Stephen chapel 
to the coronation church. 

Mindszenty did not fight the com- 
munists’ land reform, which cost the 
Hungarian Church almost nine-tenths 
of its holdings. He made his great 
stand when the communists started 
their drive to nationalize Hungary’s 
schools and make them the tools of 
communist propaganda. The Church 
had run and supported from its own 
funds more than 60% of all Hun- 
garian schools. When Hungary’s par- 
liament formally passed the nationali- 
zation bill, Mindszenty ordered church 
bells through all Hungary to toll as a 
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resounding sign of sorrow and alarm. 

The communists tried to silence 
Mindszenty by offering him safe con- 
duct out of Hungary. He refused. 
“The wolf has more security in the 
forest than an honest Christian in the 
Hungarian communist state today,” 
he told a visitor at the time. “In four 
months I shall probably be waiting my 
turn in a hangman’s cell. But I shall 
never change my policy or take back 
any of the things { said against the 
communist government. God has or- 
dained my fate and I give myself into 
His hands.” 

He said, “We are sitting by the wa- 
ters of Babylon. They want us to learn 
songs as foreign to us as the sounds 
of an unstrung lute.” 

This kind of talk alarmed many 
Catholics in Hungary. In Rome pale- 
browed fluttered soft 
hands in distress at the prince-pri- 
mate’s “tactlessness.” It was not so 
much what he said as the way he said 
it. Nevertheless, Rome noted that the 
conciliatory policy of Cardinal Sapieha 
and Archbishop Beran was not suc- 
ceeding in stemming the communist 
advance against the Church. Pope Pius 
XII backed Mindszenty against the 
Hungarian moderates. | 

Last November, the communists be- 
gan to close in on Mindszenty. Minds- 
zenty wrote his last pastoral letter. On 
the envelope that held it, he scribbled 
the now famous note to his clergy, ad- 
vising them that any “confession” that 
might appear some day over his signa- 
ture would only be the result of “hu- 
man frailty.” In other letters, he 
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warned that he might be drugged and 
thus tricked into confessing what he 
had not committed. 

The day after Christmas, the com- 
munist police came for Cardinal 
Mindszenty. His mother told him, 
“Son, do not be afraid of death, if 
necessary.” 

In all Hungarian churches (except 
in the diocese of Archbishop Czapik) 
priests read Mindszenty’s last pastoral 
letter. It was also his answer to those 
who, like Czapik, wanted to compro- 
mise with the sons of evil. “After tak- 
ing so many things, the world can still 
rob us of this or that, but it cannot take 
our faith in Jesus Christ,” said Minds- 
zenty. 

That was the Mindszenty the com- 
munists arrested. Nobody had pressed 
him into his dangerous opposition. He 
had not fooled himself into thinking 
he was safe. He had taken, out of his 
own unyielding character, the uphill 
road to martyrdom. 

Five weeks later, a different Joseph 
Mindszenty sat in court. He was 
dressed in black, like an ordinary 
priest. (On trial with Mindszenty 
were six other men also accused of tak- 
ing part in the “conspiracy.” They all 
“confessed,” including the cardinal’s 
secretary, Andras Zachar, and Prince 
Paul Eszterhazy, once Hungary's 
richest man.) Before the trial opened, 
the presiding judge read a letter from 
the accused to the Minister of Justice. 

“I wish to lessen the present ten- 
sion,” Mindszenty had written. “I vol- 
untarily admit that, in principle, | 
committed the acts in the indictment. 
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After 35 days of constant meditation 
I consider that an agreement between 
Church and state is necessary. I hereby 
willingly declare, free from pressure, 
of course, that I am willing to with- 
draw from the exercise of my duties 
for a time.” 

In court Mindszenty again and again 
declared he was sorry for what he had 
done. When he admitted receiving 
dollar donations from abroad, and let- 
ting his subordinates sell them on the 
black market, he said, “I am sorry. I 
wish to repay the damage done to the 
Hungarian state.” 

The presiding judge asked, “Did 
anyone force you to make your confes- 
sion?” Mindszenty answered, “No.” 
The judge then mentioned the letter 
Mindszenty had written before his ar- 
rest, repudiating any confession he 
might make. Said the cardinal, “I want 
to state that I see things differently 
now. I want to repeat, I regret my 
error. I want the letter to bé considered 
null and void.” 

The communists issued a “Yellow 
Book,” containing what they called 
Mindszenty’s written confession. It in- 
cluded passages of almost childishly 
eager self-accusation very reminiscent 
of the style of the Moscow purge trials, 
and bearing no relation to the charac- 
ter of Joseph Mindszenty. Samples: “T 
organized all those forces, at home 
and abroad, whose interest it was to 
overthrow the republic, and with it 
its institutions and accomplishments. 
I expected the restoration of the mon- 
archy after World War III. I wanted 
to crown Otto [of Habsburg] myself 





because it would have secured for me 
all those privileges that are granted to 
one who is foremost in the peerage.” 

If this were all the communists had 
to offer, the world could be sure that 
Mindszenty’s will had been taken away 
from him by drugs or torture. But 
the successors of King Unericus had 
wrought more skillfully than this. The 
Mindszenty who stood in the court- 
room did not seem to have been drug- 
ged nor tortured. Reliable western ob- 
servers who were present noted (as 
the photographs confirmed) that he 
seemed pale and tense. However, he 
gave the impression of a man in pos- 
session of his faculties. No drug known 
to western science could account for 
his repeated “confessions.” No one 
who knew anything about Mindszenty 
could imagine what torture could 
bring this strong man to deny himself. 

Communist propagandists made the 
most of the cardinal’s recantation. 
Broadcasts of the proceedings made a 
deep impression on Hungarians, most 
of whom were glued to their radios 
from the trial’s start. Many, who had 
believed in his innocence before, now 
changed their minds when they heard 
Mindszenty’s own voice. 

Once during the trial, Mindszenty 
was permitted to see his mother. With 
tears in her eyes, she asked him wheth- 
er they were treating him well. “Don’t 
worry, mother,” he said, “everything 
will come out all right.” 

On the last day of the testimony 
Mindszenty spoke coherently and mov- 
ingly in a low, firm voice. 

“T have half a century on my shoul- 
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ders, half a century of definite educa- 
tion and principles. This education 
and these principles are built into the 
life of a person just as railway rails 
are anchored into the earth. This ex- 
plains many things. 

“IT have been for more than 40 days 
before the police and the court. They 
ask me and I answer. The questions 
and the answers are not only for those 
who question me. A man also gives an 
answer to his own soul. 

“If I collided with the laws of the 
state I regret it. I am sure, while re- 
maining faithful to basic principles, I 
would do certain things differently in 
the same situation today. I have never 
been the enemy of the Hungarian peo- 
ple. I have no quarrel with the workers 
and with the peasants to whom I and 
my family belong. 

“T prayed this morning to my Lord 
and asked for peace in our time. , 


“T brought the love of my Church to 
this courtroom, and I beg for this love 
for the Hungarian state to which | 
have shown obedience here. I also beg 
for this love for myself and may the 
Lord give wisdom to the court when 
they pass sentence.” 

The court adjourned for two days. 
Then it pronounced sentence on Joseph 
Mindszenty: imprisonment for life. 

This trial would be remembered and 
discussed for many years. One lesson 
was presently and dreadfully clear. 
Once the communists had established 
their rule, no man, however strong, 
could be sure of maintaining his in- 
tegrity. Mindszenty, looking forward 
to martyrdom, had quoted St. Paul: 
“For to me to live is Christ, and to die 
is gain.” 

They had not let Mindszenty die. 
They had arranged a more bitter mar- 
tyrdom for him. 
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Hot Tip 


A rairoap dining-car customer’s lunch check came to $1.45. He handed the 
waiter two $1 bills. Presently the waiter returned with the change on the cus- 
tomary little silver tray, on which a miserly tip always screams to high heaven. 


On the tray was the customer’s correct change—a 50¢ piece and a nickel. The 
customer eyed the two coins, glanced up at the expectant waiter, glanced down 
speculatively at the coins—and finally picked up the 50¢ piece and stuck it 
in his pocket. Then he peered up at the waiter a bit furtively and with some 


trepidation. The latter grinned from ear to ear. He nodded his head with vigorous 


approval. 
“Tt’s all right, Mister, it’s all right,” he chuckled. “I just took a chance. I 
just gambled and I lost, that’s all!” 
Foreign Service quoted in the Negro Digest (Oct. ’48)- 











Study in figures 


Sex is Six 


By 
PAUL WEST 


a had quite a problem at the 
local Parent Teachers’ association. It 
seems the teachers in the public school 
had gotten hold of a new 16 mm. film 
which they wanted to show to the chil- 
dren. The film was a piece of visual 
education about sex. It told the young- 
sters all about men and women and 
how babies are born, without recourse 
to the bees and the flowers. 

Normally teachers don’t consult the 
mothers of their pupils about visuali- 
zation; but in this case they felt it wise 
to get consent beforehand. They show- 
ed the film to the mothers, and asked 
how about it. 

I actually don’t know what the vote 
was. I know only what one mother 
said. She is a Catholic. She said, “You 
cannot teach sex properly without 
teaching morals. You cannot teach 
morals properly without teaching re- 
ligion. But you are not allowed to teach 
religion in a public school. Therefore 
you should not be allowed to teach sex, 
and therefore I submit you must not 
show the film to the children.” 

That was an admirable answer, bril- 


liant, concise, and sternly logical. 
When it was told to me, I got think- 
ing about this and that about sex and 
seven. The Oxford dictionary says that 
sex is an obsolete form of sx. Going 
on from there I thought I found a way 
to clarify all of our thoughts about sex. 

I reasoned that betore English was, 
the theologians used to write books 
about the Ten Commandments. They 
wrote Latin. They would write a book 
about the first Commandment: what 
it commanded us to do, what it for- 
bade us to do. The title would be De 
primo praecepto Decalogo (concern- 
ing the first of the Ten Command- 
ments). 

They wrote also about the second 
(secundo), about the third (tertio), 
about the fourth (auarto), about the 
fifth (quinto), and about the sixth (De 
sexto praecepto decalogo). This would 
state what was commanded by the 
Sixth Commandment and what was 
forbidden. It treated the relations be- 
tween men and women before mar- 
riage, in marriage, and after marriage 
(widowhood). 

When English began to be used they 
needed one word which would say 
what Latin had said in four: De sexto 
praecepto Decalogo. They took sexto 
(sixth), crossed out the to and came 
up with “sex.” But when they wanted 
the number between five and seven, 
they wrote it “six.” In one case they 
changed the e to / and in the other they 
left it e. 

So, sex is six. Now if you use the 
word in its original sense you get some- 
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thing like this: “She has a lot of sex 
appeal” means “God has made her 
beautiful and, if she uses beauty prop- 
erly, she may lead one man to do what 
is commanded by the sixth Command- 
ment; if she uses her beauty wrongly, 
she may induce one or several or a 
great number of men to do what is 
forbidden by it.” Usually the latter 
rather than the former is meant. 

Now, the queer thing about the pub- 
lic school and the entire Protestant 
tradition is that sex cannot mean any- 
thing. For this reason: the Protestants, 
who began: in the 16th century, long 
after English was a popular language, 
made quite a few changes in the old 
Catholic tradition and teaching. They 
made the Bible more important than 
the Church, placed the Church under 
the direction of the state, insulted the 
Blessed Virgin and the saints as a daily 
practice, and such like. 

They also tinkered with the Com- 
mandments: the old way had to give 
in to the new way. They split the first 
one in two, and made one out of the 
last two. They still had ten but they 
didn’t line up as they were before. 


Now the old third was the new fourth, 
the old fifth became the new sixth and 
the old sixth became the new seventh, 

Now what have you got? In the 
Protestant tradition the sixth com- 
mandment is “Thou shalt not kill.” It 
hasn’t got anything to do with “sex” 
or “six” at all. The one which has to 
do with sex is the seventh. 

Therefore, if you wish to say “She 
has a lot of sex appeal,” in the Protes- 
tant tradition, you should say, “She has 
a lot of seven appeal.” 

And that is what you get when you 
monkey with a tradition and forget to 
monkey with the language: things at 
sixes and sevens. 

And that also is what you get when 
you monkey with revealed religion and 
change it this way and that according 
to human whim and fancy, or because 
of an orator’s fervor. You have finally 
(as you have today) a secular culture, 
a secular school where you are forbid- 
den to teach religion, and where you 
cannot .teach morality, but where 
everybody has gone completely ]unatic 
on the teaching of sex without either 
religion or morality. 


Literal Translation 


oF THER BotssEAv, missionary at James bay, was saying Mass in his small chapel 
in Attawapiskat. The place was so narrow that the faithful were pressed i 
around the altar and almost touched the celebrant. When the priest turned 
around to say “Dominus vobiscum,” an Indian whom he hadn’t seen for a long 
time put out his hand and said, “Well, good day, Father!” Without giving ita 
second thought, the good priest clasped the hand and gave him a warm welcome. 


Shrine of Our Lady of the Snows (Dec. °48)- 























Strike three 


- By 
ARTHUR DALEY 


sumors persist that Bill 
Klem, self-styled Old 
Arbitrator and greatest 
of all umpires, is finally tnker- 
ing with the notion-of retire- 
ment to his ancestral estate off 
the Venetian causeway to Mi- 
ami beach. He still is officially 
supervisor of National League 
umpires and he will hold 
that job for the rest of his * 
life, whether or not he ever 
does a lick of work again, But the 
stentorian-voiced Klem, who once 
modestly admitted, “I never missed 
one in my life,” was 75 years old on 
Washington’s birthday. He is entitled 
to take things easy. 

He was a lovable old tyrant in his 
day and he did more to raise the stand- 
ards of umpiring than any man who 
ever lived. He began in an era when 
umpire-baiters and rowdies held sway. 
But he demanded and commanded 
respect. He got it, too. Bill was boss 
and he never let anyone forget it. He 
loved his job and loved the game with 
a fanatical devotion. 

The tip-off on the character of this 
remarkable man came in the first fray 
he ever umpired in the National 
league. John McGraw had been mak- 


Ampire Dill Klem 


Condensed from the 


New York Times* 


ing life miserable for every 
umpire by his temper and lan- 
guage. He had been getting 
away with it; this new fellow, 
he thought, could be cowed 
even more easily than the vet- 
erans. 

McGraw was the greatest 
figure in the game, Klem only 

a new umpire. When the 

Little Napoleon grew too 

abusive, Old Bill calmly 
gave him the thumb. Angrily the 
Giant manager threatened to go over 
his head and take his job away from 
him. 

“Mister Manager,” roared this rug- 
ged individualist, “if it’s possible for 
you to take my job away from me, I 
don’t want it!” 

It is probable that McGraw’s bound- 
less, if secret, admiration for Klem 
grew from that moment. They fought 
and snarled on the playing field for 
the next few decades, but once the 
day’s work was done they thought 
nothing of having dinner together. 
But they were friends only after office 
hours, so to speak. 

They traveled around the world to- 
gether with a touring team between 
seasons one winter, and McGraw tried 
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to trap Klem into making a mistake 
on the rules. He failed, of course. But 
the next campaign he still was giving 
him the needle every chance he got. 

The foghorn in the mask called one 
against the Giants. “The same old 
Klem!” howled McGraw. “When are 
you going to learn the rules?” 

“It seems to me, John,” said Bill, 
mildly, “that I learned you something 
about the rules last winter.” 

“You don’t even know grammar,” 
snorted McGraw. “You can’t learn 
anything to anyone. You can teach 
him, but you can’t learn him.” 

“Mister McGraw,” said William, 
sadly. “It begins to look as though I 
can neither teach you nor learn you. 
You're just hopeless.” 

The shrewdest device the Old Ar- 
bitrator ever invented was his scheme 
of “drawing the line.” Before he 
donned a blue uniform, ball players 
had the habit of storming after um- 
pires in protest. One day Klem walked 
away from an indignant athlete. Sud- 
denly he wheeled, scratched a line on 
the dirt with his spikes and bellowed, 
“Don’t you dare cross that line.” 

McGraw never dared cross it. Nor 
did anyone, with one exception. 

One day the Old Arbitrator drew 
the line on Frank Frisch. The Flash 
circled the line and approached him 
from the other side. Klem drew an- 
other line. The Flash circled some 
more until the umpire was inside a 
box. It was too much for Frisch’s sense 
of humor. 

“Hey, Bill,” he caroled sweetly. 
“You’re all fenced in. And if you think 
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I’m gonna get you out, you're crazy.” 
With that he walked away, well 
pleased with himself. 

Once, though, the Fordham Flash 
did cross the line, more by accident 
than design. Impetuously he stepped 
over and was horrified. “Frank!” 
screamed Bill. “Sorry, Bill,” said the 
contrite Flash. “I didn’t mean to do 
it.” But he got the thumb, anyway. 

Klem was an umpire for 18 world 
series, a record no one else has even 
approached. “T’ll never forget the 1909 
series,” he recalls. “It was so cold that 
I umpired with my overcoat on. I nigh 
froze to death. The guest of honor was 
Doc Cook, who was supposed to have 
discovered the North Pole. But it was 
so cold that even he left in the second 
inning.” The Old Arbitrator paused 
for a moment, and added in his boom- 
ing voice, “I knew then he was a 
phony.” 

No one is foolhardy enough to men- 
tion it in his presence, but he had as 
abiding a hatred for his nickname 
Catfish as McGraw has for Muggsy. 
Once Johnny Evers and Heinie Zim- 
merman tried to give him the treat- 
ment by indirection. 

“Go fishing yesterday, Johnny?” 
asked Zim with feigned innocence. 

“Sure did,” said Evers. 

“What did you catch?” prompted 
Zim. 

“Say no more,” roared Klem. “You 
both are out of the game.” 

He was a tyrant, all right. But there 
never has been a man in the sport more 
loved or respected than the Old Ar- 
bitrator. 
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He has earned his retirement which 
doesn’t necessarily mean that he will 
take it. There is too much of the old 
fire horse in him. After all, he was 
well over 70 when he stopped Larry 
MacPhail cold with one crushing re- 





o animal in the world has ever 
bred ‘such depths of love and 
hate in the human breast as the cat. 
When 20 mighty cities lined the banks 
of the Nile, and the art, learning, 
wealth, and power of the world were 
centered in Egypt, her entire popula- 
tion of 8 million worshiped the cat. 
Though the exact reason for this wor- 
ship is not known, good guesses have 
been made. Jean Henri Fabre thought 
the Egyptians paid honor to the cat for 
preserving their huge stores of grain 
from rats. Some scholars declared the 
cat was worshiped solely for its beauty, 
while others insist that the Egyptians 
thought it had magical properties. 

All the sacred animals of Egypt were 
totems of ancient clans or small tribes. 
W. M. Conway held that the cat must 
have been the totem of the tribe which 


joinder. “You, sir,” he bellowed, “are 
an applehead.” 

No man deserves that rest more than 
he, the only boss McGraw ever had. 
And that is an epitaph which would 
tickle him no end. 


Worship and hatred 


Do Cats Make Your 
Flesh Creep? 


By IDA M. MELLEN 


Condensed from a book* 


became the head of Egypt. The croco- 
dile, for example, was worshiped in 
one place and killed in others; but the 
cat was sacred everywhere, although in 
some parts of the country cat temples 
and cat cemeteries were more numer- 
ous than in others. Conway was con- 
vinced that a prehistoric Cat Clan, 
dating as far back as 4,000 to 10,000 
B.c., had founded Bubastis, the City of 
Pasht, an important center of cat wor- 
ship. According to the Cambridge Nat- 
ural History the word puss is from 
Pasht. Like the word cat, it is found 
in many languages. 

George St. Clair thought that the cat 
was the symbol of the extra month the 
Egyptians added every 120 years to the 
calendar. Egyptians had 365 days in 
the year but no leap year, and the odd 
six hours of the year made just a mofith 





*The Science and the Mystery of the Cat. Copyright by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 
5th Ave., New York City, 17. 275 pp. $2.75. 
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every 120 years. This idea finds some 
support in the fact that the sacred bull, 
Apis, the only other animal worshiped 
as much as the cat, was a symbol of 
the same kind. It was not permitted to 
live for more than 25 years, but the 
Egyptians never killed a cat. Anyone 
who did so, even accidentally, was torn 
to pieces by a mob, and the dismay of 
an honest man who came upon a dead 
cat was so great that he stood at a 
distance, calling out in a loud voice, 
beating his breast and protesting his 
innocence, 

The Egyptians practiced embalming 
because of their belief in immorality. 
They embalmed the great among men 
and the loved and sacred among ani- 
mals, that the souls might one day re- 
turn to the bodies and revive them. 
The Egyptian embalmer used as his 
trademark the figure of a scarab, the 
sacred beetle dedicated to Ra. 

After 4,000 years many mummies of 
sacred cats have been unearthed. They 
were preserved with aromatic bitumen, 
oil of cedar and spices, and swathed in 
fine linens, some lying in sweet-scented 
wooden chests painted white or green 
and ornamented with gilding, paint- 
ings and inscriptions. The chests were 
arranged on shelves in chambers cut 
to a great depth in the solid rock. In 
some cemeteries the coffins were cat- 
shaped, with eyes of obsidian, rock 
crystal or colored paste, and in one 
tomb the cats were found folded in red 
and white linen, their heads covered 
with linen masks. Neville Langton 
states that at Abydos one tomb held 
the remains of 17 cats with numerous 


April 


little saucers of milk. Whether the 
owner were rich or poor, the body of 
his cat was carefully embalmed and 
most often wrapped in linen and plait- 
ed ribbons. The rich man’s cat some- 
times was given a painted or gilt face, 
and its ears were pricked up. Royal 
cats, such as those of temples and pal- 
aces, were put into bronze caskets with 
bronze statues of themselves on top, 
or rested in bronze boxes shaped like 
themselves. . 

On the death of a cat the members 
of the household which it had honored 
with its presence cut off their eyebrows 
and threw away all the food in the 
house. They wrapped the little body 
in cloth and carried it to the embalm- 
er’s, followed by a procession of men 
and women beating their breasts. Sol- 
emn ceremonies went with the em- 
balming of the animal, which was 
buried with great pomp. 

The cat has been found embalmed 
at Thebes, and cat cemeteries have 
been found at such centers of Egyptian 
cat worship as Bubastis, Sakkarah, 
Zagazig, and Beni-Hassan. The pomp 
of their funerals was absent when they 
were dug up. Egyptian children ran 
about with the mummies, batting one 
another with them and making the 
dead dust fly, At Bubastis the cemetery 
yielded several hundred thousand 
mummies. Newspapers of 1895 carried 
accounts of the unearthing of nearly 
20 tons of mummies at Beni-Hassan, 
the ‘remains of 180,000 cats, which 
were sent to Liverpool. There they 
were sold for fertilizer at $18.43 a ton, 
an auctioneer using the body of an em- 
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balmed cat instead of his usual gavel. 

Many ancient and modern soldiers 
have carried on their banners the im- 
age of a cat, tame or wild; and Cat 
Clans, the last remnants of the ancient 
worship of the cat on the banks of the 
Nile, sprang up in Teutonic, Celtic, 
and other countries. A cat was em- 
blazoned on the shields and flags of 
the Roman soldiers of 100 B.c. The 
crest of the Hessian tribe of Catti was 
a brindled cat, and the same proud 
device, according to K. C. McIntosh, 
was adopted by the Cattani of North 
Britain. 

The last remaining Cat Clan exists 
in the Highlands of Scotland. It ren- 
dered distinguished services during 
the war. Known as the Clan Chattan, 
it is really a union of about 17 clans, 
formed in the middle of the 12th cen- 
tury to settle disputes among the single 
clans and for protection against the 
Campbells and other large lowland 
clans. Several of its individual clans or 
septs, Macbean, Macpherson, MacGil- 
livray, and Mackintosh, carry on their 
crest the motto, “Touch not the cat 
without a glove.” ? 

The cat is conspicuously present in 
Norse mythology, remote though that 
seems from Egypt and the Mediter- 
ranean. Freyja, a goddess of love like 
Pasht, used to ride in a car drawn by 
two cats. 

To get back to our own times, an 
ailurophobe, as defined by psychiatric 
science, is not a cat hater, as commonly 
believed, but a person who dreads and 
fears cats. In some aelurophobes the 
horror is of a mild nature. They fear 


to touch cats but are kind to them, 
feeding them and letting them in and 
out of the house. Some know when 
there is a cat in the room even though 
it is hidden from view. Others are so 
violently distressed that they change 
color if a cat is even mentioned. 

Joseph Bonaparte, once King of 
Naples and Spain, while stopping with 
his retinue at Saratoga Springs, New 
York, in 1825, was given a dinner 
party by Mr. Henry Walton, which 
he attended with his sister and two 
daughters. He grew suddenly pale, 
while perspiration broke out on his 
forehead, and turning to his host, 
gasped, “Un chat! Un chat!” Mr. 
Walton instructed a waiter to remove 
the cat. No cat was in sight, but a kit- 
ten was found under the sideboard. 
The agitated guest suffered several 
hours’ complete prostration. Napoleon 
also is numbered in the list of famous 
aelurophobes. Henry III kept 2,000 lap 
dogs but fainted at the sight of a cat. 
Others have gone into convulsions, suf- 
fered from temporary blindness, from 
nausea similar to seasickness, and even 
from lockjaw. 

Many of the extreme cases, begin- 
ning in childhood, are continued 
through life by superstitious fear. Cats 
appear to delight in the company of 
some aelurophobes and pester them 
with attentions. It may be that cats 
have a keen sense of humor and that 
this is their way of laughing at people 
who are foolish enough to be afraid 
of them. A competent psychiatrist can 
usually dispel the phobia. 

The cat has had many celebrated 
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haters. Cat lovers seek to prove that 
Shakespeare loved cats by quoting 
“Care killed a cat” (Much Ado about 
Nothing) and the line about “the 
harmless necessary cat” in The Mer- 
chant of Venice; but most of Shake- 
speare’s words about cats are like 
these: 


I could endure anything but a cat 

And now he’s a cat to me. . 

A pox upon him! For he is more 

and more a cat. 
—All’s Well that Ends Well 

Incredible though it may seem, 
Henry Bergh, who founded the Bergh 
society in New York, which later be- 
came the American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
thought cats should be exterminated. 
His society was organized in the in- 
terest of horses and cattle, though it 
now specializes mainly in cats and 
dogs. 

Cat haters in America have the ear 
not only of the federal government, 
but of some state governments, that 
of New York, for example, where 
the conservation law provides that li- 
censed hunters, trappers, and fishers 
may “humanely destroy a cat at large 
found hunting or killing any bird pro- 
tected by law or with a dead bird of 
any species protected by law in its pos- 
session, and no action for damages 
shall be maintained for such killing.” 
“Sportsmen,” looking upon the cat as 
a rival and with the state behind them, 
boast in the press of killing every cat 
they meet. 

A cat-exterminating organization was 
founded in New York City a few years 
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ago, but it died out for lack of support. 
But one of the most violent cat haters 
of all time was a Chicago banker 
named Rockwell Sayre, who dreamed 
of ridding the world of cats by 1925, 
giving as his reasons that they are 
“filthy and useless,” they “catch birds 
and spread disease,” and that it is 
“toadying to depravity to keep a cat 
around the house.” He gave small re- 
wards to cat killers, 10c each for the 
first 100, and offered “$100 to the per- 
son who killed the last nasty cat on 
earth.” He had for his slogan, “A cat- 
less world quick,” and circulated some 
verses which began 


Who kills a cat gains a year 
Who kills a hundred never dies. 


He claimed that 7 million cats were 
destroyed during the first 90 days of 
his campaign, but having failed to 
annihilate the world’s feline popula- 
tion by 1925, he promised that in 
another ten years not one cat would 
remain on earth. In a letter to me 
(January 26, 1925) he said, “We thank 
heaven more and more every day that 
we were allowed a presence and mis- 
sion in this world.” But he died long 
before he had killed all the cats. 
Attempts to pick out the types of 
mind that are attracted to the cat have 
proved unsuccessful. Some cat lovers 
say that only high intelligences love 
the cat, that no bad man ever loved a 
cat, and so on. This is similar to saying, 
as they do, that there is no such thing 
as a stupid cat. But many eminent peo- 
ple, presidents, philosophers, musi- 
cians, legislators, and scientists, have 
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immortalized their favorite cats, singly 
or jointly, directly or indirectly. In the 
celebrated portrait of George Wash- 
ington kneeling beside his mother’s 
chair, a cat is pictured in the back- 
ground because he liked cats. Abra- 
ham Lincoln had a tender affection for 
cats. Cardinal Wolsey so respected his 
cat that he is said to have “accommo- 
dated it with part of his regal seat 
when he gave an audience or received 
princely company.” 

Samuel Johnson went out himself 
to buy oysters for his cat, Hodge, when 
the cat was ailing. His black servant 
was too proud to go. Oysters were 
exceedingly cheap at that time and he 
probably bought only a penny’s worth. 
Petrarch’s cat was embalmed by its 
bereaved master in Egyptian fashion, 
and set above the door of his study. 

In 1809 Lord Thomas Erskine, who 
had a passion for espousing worthy 
but unpopular causes, read before the 


House of Lords his famous appeal for 
a bill against cruelty to animals. By 
1822 a bill had been passed against the 
iH treatment of cattle, and in 1849 an 
act imposed a penalty for cruelty to 
any animal, the word to include dogs 
and cats as well as farm stock. 

A. A. Steward, a cat lover of Eng- 
land, in 1925 founded a notable insti- 
tution, the Cats’ Protection league, 
and Truman T. Pierson and Charles 
A. Johnson in 1939 founded a some- 
what similar organization, the Allied 
Cat Lovers, Inc. 

It has come about, therefore, that 
though cats formerly were wild ani- 
mals in the eye of the law and belong- 
ed to nobody, they are held as property 
today in many countries and their 
owners are responsible for their well- 
being and happiness. Throughout the 
world, particularly in Germany, 
France, and England, the “fireside 
sphinx” again is idolized. 


ct 


uy Revised Versions 


HE pastor of San Fidel parish, New Mexico, discovered that the school 
children were fervently saying in the Salve Regina, “To thee do we cry, poor 


Spanish children of Eve.” 


And then there is the prayer to “St. Michael the Harshangel.” 


This could have happened only in one city. A visiting missionary was 
examining the children in the Ist grade on their prayers. He asked about the 
Memorare. When the little girl got to the place that should say, “Inspired with 
this confidence, we fly unto thee,” he made her repeat it until he discovered 


exactly what she was saying, “In Sparta, Wisconsin, we fly unto thee.” 











Really white for harvest 


Japanese Town 


Votes for God 


Condensed from the Seraphic Chronicle* 


, tL the 9,000 people in Mizu, Ja- 
/-\. pan, not one of whom is yet a 
Catholic, voted to make their little city 
“a true Catholic center from which 
truth and happiness will radiate.” The 
decision of the citizens was announced 
in a letter to the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary Fathers at Himeji. They pleaded 
for priests and Sisters, and offered “the 
best place in town” for church, rectory, 
and convent. 

Father Joseph Spae, superior of the 
mission, announced that the request 
will be granted, although he has only 
10 priests, most of them newcomers. 
Only one, he said, speaks Japanese 
fluently. 

The letter from Mizu said: “Our 
town wishes to initiate a movement 
which we believe will lead towards a 
better place for us to live in and to- 
wards a better world. While there are 
no Catholics in this town, we have 
come to the conclusion that the Cath- 
olic Church alone holds the key to 
social peace and happiness. Some of 
us have seen the self-sacrificing life 
of your missioners in China and the 
care you take of orphans, old people, 
and all destitute persons. 

“We, the mayor and aldermen of 
this town, with the exception of the 








one communist council member, have 
unanimously decided to invite your 
collaboration to make our town a true 
Catholic center from which truth and 
happiness will radiate many miles 
around. We do not know how to ac- 
complish this purpose, but we do 
know that we want it and are willing 
to force you, as it were, by the earnest- 
ness of our appeal to accept our invi- 
tation. We do not think you can refuse. 

“This place has since time imme- 
morial been spared from earthquakes 
and floods. But worse than these, we 
now fear the confusion which, since 
the end of the war, has crept into our 
minds. We believe that life should have 
a higher purpose than that of this 
earth. We have until now been able 
to stem the tide of civil strife at our 
very doors, but in the neighboring 
cities, communism, which seeks to de- 
stroy our country and our homes and 
our fields, is rearing its ugly head. 

“We have decided in plenary session 
of the town’s people upon the follow- 
ing measures: 

“We shall purchase and donate to 
the Catholic Church a government- 
owned property of 55 hectares (about 
150 acres) along the shore of the In- 
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land sea. This property has a private 
beach and we think it is the best place 
in town. 

“The town shall transfer to the 
Catholic Church ownership of two 
hectares (five acres) of rice fields now 
owned by the townspeople; also a pub- 
lic hall and adjacent house which may 
be used as church and rectory. 

“The first alderman shall donate to 
you two small houses and put at your 
disposal a large apartment house 
which could be used as a convent by 
the Sisters. 

“The township shall landscape the 
aforementioned terrain for the build- 
ing purposes, and collaborate in every 
way to make your stay with us a happy 
one. 

“The township shall extend a high- 
way to the aforementioned place. 

“In exchange for these sacrifices, we 
ask you to give us the full collaboration 
of the Catholic Church, represented by 
your mission society in this sector of 
Japan. We want to make this town a 
center of Catholic life and activities. 


JAPANESE TOWN 
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“What Ise has become to Shinto, 
Kyoto to Buddhism, we would like 
Mizu to become to Catholicism. 

“We beg you to send us Sisters to 
instruct our children, There is no high 
school nor college in this sector. Our 
children get up at four o’clock in the 
morning to go to school. But over and 
above a school where they learn merely 
worldly wisdom, we wish them to be 
brought up in an atmosphere of love 
and concern for their neighbors. 
Therefore, we invite you to start a 
girls’ center which, we hope, will be- 
come a general education center and 
the hub of social and welfare activities. 

“We earnestly hope that you shall 
accede to our request. Perhaps we are 
the first town in Japan to address our- 
selves to the Catholic Church in this 
way. We feel proud of it. For we want 
our town to be a beacon not only for 
ships on the sea lanes, but also for 
travelers on the road of life. We shall 
have everything ready for you and the 
Sisters by the spring of next year. 
Come and stay with us.” 


ote 


S.P.U.D. Against Spud 


a potatoes and die” was the warning issued by the S.P.U.D. (Society for 
the Prevention of Unwholesome Diet), formed by a group of Irishmen who 
thought the vegetable was poisonous. The organization combated Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s plan to grow Indian tubers in Ireland as an easily cultivated, nourish- 
ing crop for the frequently starving population. But the S.P.U.D. lost its battle, 
and Irish potatoes became a popular crop. When a mysterious blight killed the 
plants in 1845, famine and mass emigration to America followed. Thus, the 
great Irish emigration to the U.S. was started by American Indian potatoes, 


which ironically have since become known as spuds. 








Heavenly DDT 


Saints for Your Garden 


Condensed from the New York Times* 


F you want guidance , 

when with 

beans or clumps of flow- 
ers this spring don’t forget 
about the two patron saints | 
of gardens. The first is St. 
Phocas the Gardener, who 
lived about 300 a.p. in 
Pontus, a province in north- 
east Asia Minor. The sec- 
ond is St. Fiacre, who be- 
gan life in the 7th century 
as a Gaelic prince. 

Of the two patrons St. 
Phocas is the lesser known, although 
his life was the more dramatic of the 
two. Near the city of Sinope, in Pontus, 
St. Phocas tended a garden to grow 
food for the poor. He also offered lodg- 
ing to travelers. During one of the 
period’s waves of persecution, when to 
be a Christian required far more cour- 
age than it does even these days, St. 
Phocas took in two strangers who de- 
sired shelter for the night. As they ate 
they told him they were looking for 
Phocas, a Christian, to slay him. St. 
Phocas turned not a hair, but later as 
his visitors slept went into his garden 
and dug a grave. The next day when 
they were about to learn who he was, 
he led them to the grave and invited 
them to carry out their commission. 


They, equally obliging, killed him 


you toil 





there and buried him. St. 
Phocas is portrayed in mo- 
saic in St. Mark’s at Venice. 

St. Fiacre led an unevent- 
ful life. A native of Kilfi- 
achra, Ireland, he desired at 
an early age to travel to 
Gaul, where he lived in the 
forests. He was granted a 
tract of land for a hermitage 
by St. Faro of Meaux. He 
stayed there the rest of his 
life and built the abbey of 
. Breuil for his many disciples. 

A legend tells how St. Fiacre lived 
amid wild boars and wolves without 
coming to harm. His garden was said 
to be mysteriously enclosed by a magic 
wall which kept out thieves. A woman 
bore the tale of the enchanted garden 
to St. Fiacre’s bishop, attributing the 
protection enjoyed by the garden to a 
pact the hermit had formed with the 
devil. Curious, the bishop visited St. 
Fiacre and his garden to test the wom- 
an’s story, and found, as he had antici- 
pated, the saint puttering about with- 
out benefit of magic powers. 

Still no woman would venture with- 
in the borders of his hermitage. They 
believed that any woman who did so 
would become blind. Perhaps it was 
with this in mind that Anne of Austria 
in 1648 refused to enter St. Fiacre’s 
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chapel in the Cathedral of Meaux. Ap- 
propriately enough, St. Fiacre is pic- 
tured with a spade in his hands. 

If Fiacre strikes a familiar echo it 
may be because the French hackney 
coaches were named for him. All be- 
cause a Parisian innkeeper in the 17th 
century placed a statue of St. Fiacre 
over his doorway. Apparently he was 
the first innkeeper to offer carriages 
for hire. Soon the Inn of St. Fiacre be- 
came well known for its livery service. 
It was only a matter of time before 
the carriages themselves were called 
fiacres. 

Some gardeners have set out, in a 
quiet nook on their grounds, a little 
statue of St. Fiacre, spade and all. They 
have found it comforting when winds 
blow hollyhocks flat and prized del- 


phiniums suddenly wither for no 


reason at all. What is meeting an in- 
festation of plant lice compared to 
undertaking a 7th-century journey 
from Ireland to a strange land popu- 
lated by heathen Gauls? St. Fiacre, 
scratching a garden out of a wilder- 
ness, had troubles our pampered gar- 
deners do not. 

To pursue the endless task of weed- 
ing under the benign eye of a patron 
saint is, perhaps, to encourage contem- 
plation. A contemplative spirit finds 
much to meditate upon in a garden. 
There are, too, many aspects of garden- 
ing which promote humility. One of 
those is the necessity of undertaking a 
number of operations on one’s knees. 
This attitude, even though softened by 
a sponge-rubber cushion, does no one 
harm to assume in the presence of the 
small wonder of flowers. 
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No Question About It 


] was having a discussion with a non-Catholic friend. 
“But how,” she asked, “can you reconcile the evil and suffering in the world 





with a just God? There’s Mrs. Johnson’s boy, killed in the war. Now what-was 
the good of that? He was a fine young fellow, with such a bright future. And 
there’s my brother, Joe, hurt in that accident last year. Really, if God is a merci- 
ful Father, I don’t see—” 


I never got a chance to answer, because just then her young son Dick, aged 
four, burst into the room. When his mother asked him to show her how clean 
his hands were, she found a tiny splinter in his finger. One of those boisterous 
domestic scenes involving amateur surgery followed. 


At the time I thought little Dick showed a lack of cooperation. Now, as I 
look back, it seems that he was not too ungracious, considering that he didn’t 
know just what his mother was doing to him nor why; and at least he indulged 
in no resentful questioning after it was over. Virginia Baldwin. 


, 








Thunder backstage 


Russia's Unknown Civil War 


By EUGENE LYONS 
Condensed from The Sign* 


or 32 years, ever since the Bolshe- 
viks took power, there has been a 
civil war in Russia. In the beginning 
it was open and military; since then it 
has been hidden and political, yet per- 
fectly obvious. 

The millions who died in struggles 
against dictatorship, whether executed 
in police cellars or starved in man- 
made famines, are the casualties. The 
vast armies of political prisoners in 
concentration camps, penal-labor col- 
onies, and isolators are its prisoners of 
war. 

The West has looked upon the great 
Soviet purges without seeing that they 
are bloody battles in the constant strug- 
gle. Even the most ruthless police state 
does not murder citizens for the fun 
of it. Every purge has been a desperate 
reaction against actual or expected re- 
sistance by the people. 

Entire “Soviet republics” and “au- 
tonomous regions” have been liqui- 
dated—and Jiquidation in the Soviet 
language means death for thousands, 
forced labor and exile for millions. 
More than 70 million citizens, who 
lived under the German occupation, 
have been screened for flaws in their 
loyalty. Hundreds of thousands have 
been exiled to remote regions. 

Distrust has centered especially on 


the millions, soldiers and civilians, 
who caught a glimpse of life outside. 
Though they saw things from uncom- 
fortable prisoner-of-war camps and 
slave-labor battalions, Stalin could no 
longer trust them. Probably half the 
Red soldiers who served beyond the 
borders have not been permitted to re- 
turn to their homes. 

The party itself has been the battle- 
ground of a pitiless purge. In the 
Ukraine, where the German occupa- 
tion was the longest, fully 50% of 
party and government officials have 
been removed from their posts or liq- 
uidated. The whole government bu- 
reaucracy of the nation, in industry, 
collective farms, armed forces, has been 
“cleansed” by familiar police methods. 
And after nearly four years, terror is 
still rampant. 

Beyond the mass purges, moreover, 
there has been the postwar process 
known as Zhdanovism. Andrei Zhdan- 
ov, the Politburo strong man until his 
recent sudden death, was its pace set- 
ter. It is not easy to define Zhdanovism 
for readers who do not know the So- 
viet facts of life. It isan attempt to turn 
back the clock to 1939, to blot out the 
memories of wartime promises, and 
the yearnings for change generated by 
the war years. It is a crusade against 
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western ideas, to restore orthodox Len- 
inism-Stalinism. Thus Zhdanov soon 
after the war fought western influences 
in Soviet literature, music, art, theater, 
cinema. There was the assault on “un- 
desirable” tendencies in Soviet biology, 
genetics, history, even astronomy and 
statistics. There was the renewal of 
godless propaganda. The meaning of 
this campaign has been realized by 
only a few outside observers. 

Zhdanovism is the latest and most 
intensive phase of the civil war begun 
in 1917. The regime, it should be re- 
called, was set up through a daring 
Putsch by a group of leaders of a tiny 
political minority. Even Hitler could 
claim the legitimacy of the election 
which first put him in power. In Rus- 
sia, elections for a Constituent Assem- 
bly went against the Bolsheviks; and 
Lenin and Trotsky dissolved the As- 
sembly by force. Against the myth of 
Soviet unity, consider a few realities. 

l. A secret police system—Cheka, 
OGPU, NKVD, now the MV D—with 
a million picked men and a total per- 
sonnel of at least 3 million. Obviously 
a government which needs an instru- 
ment of terror betrays a deep fear. The 
telltale fact is that this has grown in 
size and in arbitrary power, year by 
year. Being a party member almost 
means being a policeman. 

2. The continuing purges. When I 
lived in the Soviet Union in the early 
30’s, there was the so-called “liquida- 
tion of the kulaks as a class.” I wit- 
nessed the purge of engineers, tech- 
nicfans, and old educated classes, 
dramatized in a series of “demonstra- 


tion trials.” The years 1936-38 brought 
the great purge of the Communist 
party and the generals. The sinister 
“Moscow trials,” when almost all the 
living founders of the state were de- 
stroyed, was only a tiny fraction of the 
total ordeal by blood. 

3. The nature of propaganda dur- 
ing the German invasion. For 25 years 
the Kremlin had tried to mold the peo- 
ple in its image. But when the test 
came, it had to jettison slogans and 
appeal to national patriotism, pride of 
soil, and history. It even had to restore 
a semblance of religious freedom after 
decades of persecution. A more humil- 
iating admission of failure had never 
been made by the rulers of any great 
country. Both Hitler and Mussolini 
rallied their people under banners of 
their ideologies. Stalin, by contrast, 
shoved his out of sight for the dura- 
tion. He deliberately spread the illu- 


_sion that a freer and ampler life would 


come with victory. 

4. The failure of the armies and peo- 
ple to fight the invaders. This fact has 
not received enough attention. Hitler 
took nearly 5 million prisoners in the 
first five months, largely because of the 
indifference of the opposition. Millions 
of troops surrendered without fight- 
ing. Entire divisions deserted. Villages 
and towns met their liberators with 
the traditional offering of bread and 
salt. Had the Germans treated the peo- 
ple decently, the Soviet era might have 
ended then. But as the nazis terrorized 
the people a welcome turned into hate. 
Hitler may well have saved the Soviet 
dictatorship. 
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5. Hundreds of thousands of Soviet 
citizens joined the Germans. The so- 
called Vlassov Movement, the Russian 
Liberation force under Gen. Andrei 
Vlassov, was only a part of the large 
contingent in German uniforms. Fear- 
ful that the patriotism implicit in the 
Vlassov movement might boomerang, 
the nazi leader prevented its growth. 
Vlassov could have enrolled 2 million, 
not only 200,000. Small wonder that 
the Soviet historians do not mention 
Vlassov. The implications are too grim. 

6. The refusal of hordes of citizens 
to return home. American and British 
bayonets were used, to our shame, to 
drive Russians back into the Stalinist 
slave compound, as agreed at Yalta. 
French police collaborated in a maca- 
bre man hunt of Soviet fugitives. But 
about half a million still remain in 
western Europe. Had the choice been 
a free one, they would number mil- 


lions. Such large-scale renunciation of . 


their native land, families, friends, and 
careers by citizens of a victorious na- 
tion is without parallel in history. 
Fugitives represent a cross-section of 
the people. Their eagerness to choose 
freedom is doubtless shared by the 
majority of their countrymen. 

7. The measures of the regime to 
prevent subjects from leaving the 
country. Nothing comparable can be 


found in modern times. To try to leave 
without permission means death; de- 
spite this, tens of thousands have 
risked it. On my desk is a letter from 
a highly intelligent “non-returner” 
claiming that, if the gates of his coun- 
try were opened, half the population 
would rush to escape. His estimate is 
not subject to checking. But the fact is 
indisputable. It is conceded indirectly 
by the Kremlin in the vigor with 
which it guards every exit. It has made 
the whole country one great prison. 
These are only a few signs of the 
civil war. A more detailed analysis 


would deal with the epidemic deser-_ 


tions in occupation forces; with “spe- 
cial military tribunals” that killed 
thousands of civilians during the war 
in a frantic struggle on the home front; 
with passive resistance of peasantry, in 
which literally millions died; with the 
secret industrial slowup and sabotage; 
with a hundred other aspects of a re- 
fusal to knuckle under to hated task- 
masters. 

The notion that Russians have ac- 
cepted the yoke meekly, that they like 
their chains, is a libel. This fact is of 
vast importance in shaping our poli- 
cies. For every communist in the dem- 
ocratic world, thousands of potential 
democratic 5th columnists struggle 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


FS 


or 1s to be noted that if Christ came to save men He certainly did not come 
to save them trouble. It is not part of His purpose to do for men what they can 
very well do themselves, but only what they cannot. , 


From Theology and Sanity by Frank Sheed. 
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HERE is a new power in American 

* labor today, the “labor priest.” 

Without fanfare, the Catholic labor 
priests have entered the field of trade 
unions. Their Roman collars have been 
seen in picket lines, drab meeting halls, 
at conference tables, and hearings in 
Congress. They have advised top labor 
officials on their struggles with com- 
munists and corporations. And in their 
labor schools, they have taught rank- 
and-file union members. 

During strikes that meant life or 
death to the CIO, they fedthe hungry 
and kept up morale. They have helped 
oust communist leaders. But they 
have also seen sincerity in honest radi- 
cals and urged cooperation with many 
of them. 

Some of the labor priests are schol- 
ars. Some speak the jargon of the fac- 
tories and roadside diners. Some are 
philosophers; others mingle with the 
delegates at union conventions. The 
priests advise workers, but never order 
them to do anything. 

The Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists, an organization of lay union 
members, is becoming more and more 
important in American unions. It 
often swings the balance of power 


Labor Priests 


By VICTOR RIESEL and 
AARON LEVENSTEIN 


Condensed from Look* 


at union conventions. Without the 
ACTU’s support, Walter Reuther 
probably would not have won the 
United Auto Workers’ election in 
1946. Nor could tough Mike Quill 
have cleaned up the Transport Work- 
ers Union in March, 1948. Dormant 
during the war, the ACTU again is 
active nationally. And it is growing in 
importance in New York, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, and Cleveland. 

In large Catholic centers, the labor 
priests run formal schools for union 
members. The schools teach not only 
union philosophy but the practical 
down-to-earth tools of unionism: griev- 
ance procedure, public speaking, par- 
liamentary law. 

The National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference has also given its support to 
labor. Shortly after the Taft-Hartley 
act was passed, the NCWC labeled it 
“an inadequate and short-sighted ap- 
proach to the very complieated prob- 
lem of industrial relations.” To labor, 
this statement was worth more than 
a thousand editorials in its own week- 
lies. Indeed, in some ways the Confer- 
ence goes further than Gompers, Wil- 
liam Green or most CIO leaders. The 
Conference recently urged that indus- 
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try give labor more voice in setting 
prices and profits as well as wages. 

All those activities have been carried 
on against strong opposition. There is 
suspicion among union men—Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics alike—that the 
priests mean to capture the labor move- 
ment. Persons without religion always 
oppose the clergy working inside the 
unions. The priests tell Catholics who 
oppose them that their work is based 
on the encyclicals of the Popes. 

No one can force them out of the 
labor movement now. The labor 
priests are here to stay. 


Father Charles Owen Rice, “the flop- 
house priest,” is the man of action 
among labor churchmen. Although he 
was reared in Ireland, Father Rice, 
chaplain of the Pittsburgh ACTU, was 
educated in Pittsburgh. And the work- 
ers of Pittsburgh are his friends. Since 
1935, he has picketed with them, fed 
them during walkouts, raised bail for 
them, planned strategy with them. In 
early CIO days, he fought the charge 
that CIO was synonymous with com- 
munism. 

Father Rice, who also runs a home 
for the homeless, is always welcome at 
the grimy headquarters of the steel- 
workers in Pittsburgh. A friend of 
Philip Murray, Father Rice doesn’t al- 
ways agree with him—either in con- 
versations or in his column for the 
Pittsburgh Catholic. But his record of 
action in many labor crises, including 
the giant steel strike of 1946, has won 
Father Rice a permanent place in the 
hearts of Pittsburgh unionists. 
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April 


His Brooklyn accent, rapid-fire 
speech and love of a fight have made 
Father William J. Smith, S.J., the dar- 
ling of the Catholic unionists in Dod- 
gerland. Head of the Crown Heights 
Labor school, Father Smith has been 
a gadfly to conservative employers and 
communists alike. Father “Billy” Smith 
doesn’t hesitate to walk up to a Cath- 
olic employer and demand an explana- 
tion for antiunion practices. Neither 
did he hesitate to challenge Michael 
Quill, in the days before Mike broke 
with the communist faction in his 
Transport Workers union. Father 
“Billy” will even differ publicly with 
his colleagues in the labor priesthood. 
As one of his Catholic readers said, 
“Whenever Father Smith is around, 
you can be sure something will ex- 
plode.” 


Young Father Jerome A. Drolet of 
Louisiana has been up to his neck in 
union affairs since 1936. Father Drolet 

“first became prominent in the organiz- 
ing strikes of the National Maritime 
Union. He went on from there to 
champion local fishermen, teamsters, 
and shipyard and tobacco workers. He 
helped defeat pro-communist Harry 
Bridges on the southern waterfront. 
And he is now known as Big Joe Cur- 
ran’s padre in breaking communist 


domination of the NMU. 


Chicago-born Father George G. 
Higgins is one of the key figures in the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
and also an economics lecturer at the 


Catholic U. in Washington. 
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The untraditional doctrines of Fa- 
ther Higgins and the NCWC have 
aroused resentment in both industry 
and some Catholic lay circles. Last year 
Father Higgins became the center of 
another controversy by urging that 
Catholics and Socialists unite to defeat 
communism. The debate on that is still 
going on. 


When squat, black-haired Father 
John (Doc) Monaghan speaks, you 
get the feeling that he never unclenches 
his fists. Father Monaghan is one of 
the founders of the ACTU. His state- 
ments are blunt. “Labor is radical and 
right,” he says, “but I wish it were not 
so politically right.” 

In his Staten Island rectory, Father 
Monaghan receives a constant parade 
of union delegations in need of help. 
They never leave without advice or 
action. Father Monaghan tries to draw 
the line between the churchmen and 
the unionists’ movement. To the 
charge that the hierarchy might con- 
trol the ACTU, he says others have 
told him the “ACTU has taken over 
the hierarchy.” And he concludes, 
“Some ACTU!” 


Tall, husky, 43-year-old Father Ben- 
jamin L. Masse is the journalist of the 
labor priests. He is associate editor of 
America, And there are many in labor 
circles—newspapermen, union chiefs, 
arbitrators, and professors—who agree 
with the statement made on the floor 
of the House by a California congress- 
man: the Rev. Benjamin Masse is “one 
of the most astute, sincere,.and objec- 
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tive students of labor-management re- 
lations in the U.S.” 

Father Masse is a journalist with a 
mission: to bring labor and manage- 
ment together without the costly 
strikes that cut into wages and profits. 
In the pulpit of St. Patrick’s cathedral, 
Father Masse said the Church “looks 
forward to the time when the wage 
contract will be a form of partnership.” 

The journalist labor priest knows 
the labor-management picture _first- 
hand. He talks regularly to labor lead- 
ers high in the AFL and CIO. He 
lunches frequently with newspaper- 
men and industrial-regulation advi- 
sors. He knows management execu- 
tives and government leaders. Many 
times his advice has been sought by 
congressmen who were preparing to 
write labor laws. With his short, free- 
spoken editorials in America, Father 
Masse has stirred up considerable ex- 
citement in the past few years—and 
he'll probably go on doing it. 


Father Raymond S. Clancy is. a 
portly, friendly looking man. But he 
can get tough when a union is threat- 
ened. Father Clancy, the son of a 
strong AFL streetcar-union man, is 
former chaplain of the Detroit Asso- 
ciation of Catholic Trade Unionists. 
He is the “organizer” of the labor 
priests. Without him the United Auto- 
mobile Workers might not have be- 
come the world’s largest wartime 
union, and might not have lived 
through its long period of inner strife. 

In 1939, during the Chrysler shut- 
down, the organizing priest fought 
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Father Coughlin’s back-to-work cam- 
paign. Father Coughlin based his ar- 
guments on an encyclical of Pius XI. 
Father Clancy went on the air and re- 
plied to Father Coughlin, point by 
point. The back-to-work campaign 
failed. The men held out and won a 
new and better contract. 

Later, when organizers found that 
Ford workers were afraid to sign up 
with the union, Father Clancy an- 
nounced publicly that the workers 
could come to the ACTU offices with 
their application cards. Father Clancy 
would turn the cards over to the CIO 
leaders, and the new dues payers 
would not be exposed to reprisals. 

Since then, Father Clancy has set up 
the Archdiocesan Labor institute in 
Detroit, which has units in 48 parishes. 
He has also started a Social Action 
school for priests that features lecturers 
like Walter Reuther and other top 
AFL and CIO union leaders. 


Tall, athletic-looking Father Thom- 
as E. Shortell is a scholar in the labor 
field. As much of an expert on batting 
averages as he is on economics, Father 
Shortell was, until recently, director 
of the Holy Cross college Institute of 
Industrial Relations. He is now a pro- 
fessor at Boston college and a member 
of the American Arbitration associa- 
tion’s labor panel. 

Father Shortell’s homilies on labor’s 
right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively have made him a familiar figure 
in New England. But only once did 
he step into the national spotlight— 
when he challenged the choleric West- 


April 


brook Pegler. Speaking at a meeting 
of the Massachusetts Post Office 
Clerks, Father Shortell suggested that 
Pegler would do better to give “praise 
to unions where it is deserved.” Peg- 
ler sent back a challenge to Father 
Shortell to name one worthy union. 
“I do not know of any union,” said 
the columnist, “which I could honestly 
praise as good.” 

In a reply that was widely reprinted 
in labor and Catholic publications, 
Father Shortell said, “I doubt the ob- 
jectives of a commentator who puts 
great emphasis on the defects of one 
of the parties to a bipartite setup and 
rarely mentions faults of the other.” 

Recently, Father Shortell conducted 
a series of radio broadcasts on labor- 
management developments that have 
added to his growing reputation as 
“New England’s own labor priest.” 


Philip Carey’s father was a New 
York trolley motorman. Each Sunday 
the Carey kids were allowed free rides 
up front with their dad. If it hadn’t 
been for this “luxury” the children 
would rarely have seen their father— 
for he worked 78 hours a week. 

Today, 42-year-old Father Philip 
Carey, head of New York’s Xavier La- 
bor school, believes in trade unionism. 
Father Carey, former member of the 
War Labor board and arbitrator for 
the American Arbitration association, 
is more than a_ schoolmaster. The 
Xavier school is a worker’s school, not 
a university, club nor church. Set up in 
the jobless 30’s, it is designed to train 
union leaders like the rank-and-filer 
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who revived the dormant Jersey bus 
drivers’ union or the group that helped 
Mike Quill clean up the Transport 
Workers union. Free to Catholics and 
non-Catholics, the school teaches the 
tools of union leadership: parliamen- 
tary procedure, labor laws, union 
methods. 

But the Carey approach to labor 
problems is positive. “We are not in 
business simply to get rid of commu- 


the 
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nists or racketeers,” he says. “Rack- 
eteering and fascism of whatever color 
are dangers to the American trade- 
union movement. But the greatest 
enemy to democratic unionism is the 
immense apathy and ignorance of the 
rank-and-file. We'd like to have every 
worker attend his local meetings, voice 
his opinions coherently, and act con- 
structively for the good of his brothers 
and the common good of all.” 


Kid Stuff 


LitrLe Jimmy, 4th grade, was being tested on his practical knowledge of the 
Commandments. “You say stealing is a sin, Jimmy. Against which Command- 


ment?” asked Sister Angelica. 


Without hesitation little Jimmy answered, “The 7th, Sister.” 


“And lying?” queried Sister. 


“The 8th, Sister.” Again no hesitation. 
“Tell me, Jimmy, is pulling a cat’s tail a sin?” 


“Yes, Sister.” 


“Against which Commandment, Jimmy?” 


Here little Jimmy hesitated. “Well—I’m not sure which number it is, but it 
says something about ‘What God hath joined together, let no man put asunder.’ 


2 


” 


Frank J. Versag. 


Tue Sister had distributed paper and crayons to the 2nd-grade class and had 
asked them to draw a picture of the Holy Family. 


Among the many original portraits was Bill’s. It showed four passengers in 


an airplane: three with halos. 


“T recognize the Holy Family, Bill,” Sister said. “But who is the fourth 


passenger in the plane?” 


Bill looked up at her incredulously. “Sister, don’t you know? That's 


Pontius, the pilot.” 


Dorothy Barron. 











Trial by: Htetedron 


Condensed from The Tabdblet* 


oo following statement was written 
in Budapest on Dec. 28 by a priest who 
has been very close to Cardinal Minds- 
zenty. It was drawn up at the cardinal’s 
request on the basis of information ob- 
tained before his arrest Dec. 26. The car- 
dinal asked that the statement be widely 
disseminated. It followed the note in the 
cardinal’s handwriting on the envelope 
of his last pastoral letter to his bishops. 
The note said, “If you should hear that 
I have resigned or confessed or even if 
this should be authenticated by my own 
signature you should consider this to be 
the result of human frailty and I declare 
it null and void in advance.” 

We have now witnessed the event. 
Everything anticipated in the documents 
has occurred. So thorough was the car- 
dinal’s stultification that he repudiated 
even the “note” with his own lips. But 
the documents remain forewarning of 
the deed. Pius XII in his Feb. 14 allocu- 
tion on Cardinal Mindszenty sums up 
everything. ‘““We cannot omit mention- 
ing the physical condition of the cardi- 
nal, which was indeed inexplicable except 
as a result of a secret influence which 
may not be publicly revealed, which sud- 
denly made a man, until then excep- 
tionally energetic by nature and by way 
of life, a feeble being and of vacillating 
mind, so that his behavior appeared as 
accusation not against himself but 
against his very accusers and condemn- 
ers.” 

This is the statement. 


T 1s possible that the communist 
regime will try to hush up the 
case of the prince primate, and to in- 
duce Hungarian public opinion to for- 
get about it. It is not likely that it will 


succeed in this, as the Hungarian peo- 
ple are as deeply devoted to him as to 
their faith and religion. Therefore it is 
probable that the Andrassy ut. (the 
headquarters of the political police) 
will prepare a noisy trial to bring the 
prince primate into disrepute with mil- 
lions of Hungarians and with world 
public opinion. 

The first so-called “conspiracy trial” 
is still remembered, when in open 
court all the accused “confessed all 
their sins,” accused themselves and de- 
manded exemplary punishment for 
themselves. At the trial, among. the 
accused who brokenly repeated mea 
culpa, only one, Balint Arany, had a 
sufficiently strong nervous system to 
murmur words of protest while the 
indictment was being read. But as soon 
as the judge heard this, he interrupted 
the proceedings without explanation. 
The accused were led back to their 
cells. A week later the trial was con- 
tinued precisely at the point at which 
it had been interrupted, and Balint 
Arany, listless, his head hanging, ac- 
cepted every point of the indictment. 

The horrifying case of the priest of 
Pocspetri, Janos Asztalos, is also re- 
membered. First he defended the truth 
with heroic courage, but by the time 
of the trial before a peoples’ tribunal 
he was a broken man, who also accused 
himself, and, what is more, appealed 
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to the clergy of the country, begging 
them to learn from his sad example, 
and turn against the prince primate. 
(This did not prevent communist 
police thugs from afterwards beating 
him to death in his cell.) 

Behind the “full confessions,” the 
self-accusations, and brokenly hang- 
ing heads, lurks the dread weapon of 
communist tyranny, against which 
there is no defence: actedron. Today 
in the Soviet-occupied countries it is 
common knowledge that any person 
arrested by the political police is 
starved for a few days. Then for a 
week or two the prisoner receives 
salted fish but no water. When the 
unfortunate prisoner is on the verge of 
dying of thirst, when he has lost his 
power of taste and is in a state of col- 
lapse, then suddenly he is given a 
drink. It makes no difference whether 
it is water or soup; the prisoner no 
longer tastes anything, and he does not 
notice that a small tablet has been dis- 
solved in this liquid, a tablet of the 
potent, nerve-destroying actedron. Ac- 
tedron destroys nerve centers; it does 
not kill, only paralyzes. On the 
first day the psychic resistance of the 
victim is immensely strengthened. For 
24 hours after having swallowed acte- 
dron it is impossible to extract a 
confession from the accused. His self- 
confidence and self-consciousness are 
unnaturally geared up; he does not feel 
hunger; his courage is superhuman. 
Next day the reaction sets in. It begins 
with a strong headache, and vertigo; 
then a steadily increasing sense of un- 
certainty overcomes him. Then the 


prisoner begins to feel frightened; 
finally he becomes self-conscious, He 
is paralyzed, as though he were in a 
hypnotic trance. Neither his judgment 
nor his memory functions any more. 
He has the impression of having a 
deadly, paralyzed vacuum in his head. 
He has an urge blindly to obey the 
slightest orders, and is psychologically 
incapable of saying No to anything. 

The victims are led to the trial in 
this condition. This is what has hap- 
pened to the two men mentioned 
above, the “conspirator” Balint Arany, 
and the priest, Janos Asztalos. 

Is it likely that the cardinal prince 
primate will be spared the actedron 
cure? By no other means can the agents 
of Moscow justify their actions. Al- 
ready it has been reported that the 
Hungarian radio will broadcast the 
trial of Cardinal Mindszenty. Moscow 
must prove by a “full confession” of 
the prince primate that international 
“black reaction” is headed by three 
cardinals, Van Roey, Spellman and 
Mindszenty, who have organized a 
“world conspiracy” against democracy 
and the peace of the people. 

Against actedron there is only one 
defence: warn world public opinion 
beforehand that, however many “full 
confessions” Moscow may produce, 
however many radio stations broadcast 
the Mindszenty trial, its victims will 
no longer be their old selves, but 
wrecks whose nerves have been de- 
stroyed by potent drugs, who can be 
ordered to make any number of con- 
fessions, and who are no longer mas- 
ters of themselves. 





Home on the range 


A Kinsddxn for Wild Horses 


By 
BARNEY SCHWARTZ 


ut in Wyoming, a one-man cam- 

paign is being waged to save the 
wild horse from the fate of the buf- 
falo. It is a campaign met with moral 
support from some, indifference from 
others, and threats from the opposi- 
tion. But threats have not stopped 
Verne Wood, photographer in Raw- 
lins, from promoting his ambitious 
plan for a state-controlled refuge to 
insure preservation of this member of 
the nation’s wild-life family. 

Through his wild-horse pictures, 
Wood has publicized Wyoming every- 
where. Photographing the horses, how- 
ever, is more than a business with him. 
It has a humane aspect, for every cent 
earned from the pictures is used in 
furthering the campaign for a pre- 
serve. Wood has traveled thousands of 
miles to present his plan. He has talked 
with ranchers, townspeople, state and 
national officials, game commissions, 
and just plain horse lovers like him- 
self. 

He proposes that some rugged area 
of Wyoming’s vast expanse be set 
aside for the refuge, which would be 
supervised and controlled by game 
wardens. In such an area some 400 
head would live without danger of be- 


Condensed from 


Nature Magazine* 


ing rounded up by professional horse 
hunters, who have streamlined their 
methods to capture great numbers in 
mass roundups. 

Three years ago professionals be- 
gan using airplanes equipped with 
screaming sirens, which send their 
prey into panicky flight. They are a 
far cry from the true western wran- 
glers who rode horseback to catch a 
wild horse, and never left one harmed. 

Wood, whose camera shutters have 
recorded the streamlined roundups, 
sounds a warning. “I’ve seen frothing, 
heaving colts and mares chased so long 
and so relentlessly that their swollen 
joints couldn’t support them, and they 
dropped in their tracks to become food 
for vultures and other scavengers.” 
Those that do survive are sold to fox 
ranches and other outlets, which pay 
2¢ a pound, and up, for horseflesh on 
the hoof. Some of the wild horses 
weigh as much as 1,250 pounds. 

Another brutal practice is “nostril 
hobbling.” This sometimes is per- 
formed at the end of a chase. The 
horses’ nostrils are slit with a pocket 
knife, and baling wire is run through 
the slits and twisted to partly close 
the nostrils so that the horses cannot 
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breathe sufficiently to run away. Of all 
unnecessarily cruel practices, this is 
most vehemently condemned. “At 
times,” Wood said, “the nostrils fester 
and slough away so badly that the 
baling wire drops out even before the 
horses are ready for-shipment to a 
butchery.” 

From the viewpoint of Wyoming it- 
self, Wood asserts, a horse refuge 
would become a great tourist. attrac- 
tion. Today the only “raring” horse a 
tourist sees is the bucking broncho on 
the state’s license plates. Ordinarily, 
travelers must be content at marveling 
at the countless miles of sagebrush, the 
sight of an occasional cowboy and a 
chuck wagon, and the exhilaration of 
crossing the Continental Divide. 

Every day during vacation months, 
tourists ask where they can see wild 
horses, Wood says. This is particularly 
true in Rawlins, on Route 30, where 
their pictures enrich many restaurant 
menus. “You'll find the horses up in 
the hills,” is one answer. 

In the Delaney Rim country in the 
Red desert, west of Rawlins, thrives a 
light breed of fleet saddle stock of 
varied colors. A breed of smaller blue 
roans, of seemingly unlimited stamina 
and endurance, predominates in the 
Chain Lakes area. Hot-blooded saddle 
stocks roam the high plateaus and 
canyons of the Haystack mountains. 
Blacks, bays, and some grays match 
their ruggedness with Crooks moun- 
tain, while heavier draft breeds make 
their home in the Little Colorado des- 
ert. The wild horses stay within their 
own chosen domains, braving the 


drought, other wild life, and blizzards. 

A visitor determined to see at least 
one majestic stallion leading a band 
of mares and colts, if he is lucky and 
has the time, may find someone will- 
ing to take him far into off-road places. 
It is not a trip for the tenderfoot to 
try alone. There are mountain lions, 
bull moose, and outlaw bears, both 
blacks and grizzlies. They are worth 
seeing, too, but some of them are too 
dangerous for the uninitiated. The 
greatest risk is getting lost in the end- 
less miles of sagebrush, rocks, gullies, 
and mountain passes. 

Wood's over-all plan includes well- 
marked byways leading to the refuge, 
byways on which parties could travel 
by automobile, wagon, or horseback 
most of the way, with an almost sure 
chance of seeing wild-horse bands. 

But others seek the horses for anoth- 
er thrill. They are the roundup men. 
A typical roundup in which an air- 
plane is employed is at Delaney Rim, 
almost 20 miles off Route 30, south of 
Wamsutter. 

Two days before the mechanized 
chase, hired men go to the camp, high 
in the mountainous sector. This par- 
ticular camp site is not far from the 
rock formation known as the Old Man 
and the Boy. 

Near camp is an area stripped of 
sagebrush and cleared of rocks to 
serve as landing strip for the small 
plane. Close by is a natural corral 
formed by high cliffs. The only en- 
trance is an opening about 100 feet 
across. At the corral is a trap made of 
railroad ties pounded into the ground 
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like fence posts and connected firmly 
by steel cable and 4”x4” timbers. 

There is irony in this, Wood says. 
“Tt was prepared by real wranglers 
like Jim and Jessie Karstoft, Bill By- 
ers and Jack Tapers, who chased wild 
horses with horses, caught them with 
a rope, and didn’t harm any of them.” 

Those waiting at the trap know the 
chase is getting near when they hear 
the screaming siren and the drone of 
the plane’s motor, which can cover 
more distance and scare out more 
horses in two hours than other meth- 
ods can in a day or more. The plane 
dives, zooms, and buzzes its motor in 
duet with the siren, keeping the ani- 
mals on the forced pace and headed for 
the trap. Horse hunters know the 
horses can run to a limit of 25 miles, 
and even then show a sudden spurt of 
speed in an escape attempt. 

Suddenly, the bank breaks over a 
ridge, and the frenzied animals whin- 
ny and scream as the menacing plane 
with its siren dives again and again 
like a mad hornet. The horses’ sides 
heave violently. The dust churned up 
by their speedy hoofs is sucked in as 
they gnash their teeth and roll their 
once-defhant eyes. The stallion is as be- 
wildered as his followers. For once in 
his alert life he is helpless. 

As they are forced into the trap, the 
horses are like humans in a locked 
safe, frantic, irrevocably lost. One pilot, 
seeing and hearing of the results of 
his flying, refused to fly another such 
mission. 

If hobbling is practiced, men now 
go to work with baling wire. If not, 
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the horses are secured within the trap, 
to wait until trucks haul them to rail- 
road stations. Some might escape 
butchery by being sold for rodeo work. 
In rare cases, some are sold for ex- 
port. 

It was such a mechanized roundup 
that prompted Wood’s plan. Those op- 
posing the refuge argue that the horses 
in it would overrun the range to the 
detriment of domestic stock. Soon after 
the plan became known, a man en- 
tered Wood’s modest studio and flatly 
warned, “We'll run you clear out of 
the state if you don’t stop!” 

But Wood says, “Wild horses live 
only in the most rugged country and 
fatten under conditions that would kill 
domestic horses. Domestic stock is nev- 
er found anywhere near wild-horse 
habitats. The wild ones sometimes 
must go 30 miles for water at holes 
domestic breeds couldn’t reach!” Fur- 
ther, he promised, “If anybody can 
show me how 400 wild horses in that 
type of refuge could overrun the range, 
I will stop!” Nobody has shown him. 

Aware of necessary control to keep 
the number from exceeding 400, Wood 
maintains there are several humane 
methods, one of which could be round- 
ups at scheduled times inside the ref- 
uge, with horses caught by men on 
horseback. The number would be de- 
termined by wild-life officials. 

Greatest financial aid in his cam- 
paign has been Wood’s copyrighted 
picture of Desert Dust, a wild Palo- 
mino. Thousands of prints have been 
sold, and orders still come from every- 
where. An enlargement in oil was 
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presented as a gift to President Tru- 
man. 

Desert Dust is considered one of the 
finest wild Palomino stallions ever to 
roam Wyoming. He was so named be- 
cause of his uncanny ability to escape 
in a cloud of dust. But he was captured 
finally, when an airplane was used for 
the first time in a chase. Leading his 
band of 18 mares and 12 colts, he was 
forced into a trap in the Red desert, 
but only because he trapped himself 
when he attempted to lead a three- 
month-old colt away from capture. He 
was surrounded by two rock cliffs, a 
precipice, and men with lassos. He was 
shackled and taken into captivity. Be- 
ing of such fine stock and blood, he 
was kept, and his colts are excellent 
examples of crossbreeding of wild and 
domestic strains. 

There is much debate as to the or- 
igin of Desert Dust. One theory is that 
he is the offspring of a Kentucky stal- 
lion that had been imported to Wyom- 
ing, and then escaped, with two mares, 
into the hills. Generally, wild horses 
of this area are believed to be descend- 
ed from horses of the early Spanish 
settlers, or from those driven off by 
Indians when they attacked white 
men on their journeys to the West. 

Verne Wood’s first experience with 
a wild horse was when he tried to ride 
him. “I wanted to dominate him,” he 
reflected. His lesson was a six-month 
stay in a hospital. After that he want- 
ed to see horses in their natural sur- 
roundings, observe their behavior, and 
photograph them. He began making 


trips into the mountains, sometimes ° 
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with a companion, more often alone. 
He travels as far as 250 miles from 
Rawlins on these trips. 

During one airplane roundup, Wood 
and a friend were watching at timber- 
line on Crooks mountain. They came 
upon two young, stray colts several 
miles from the entrapment. Cornering 
the defiant youngsters in a cove, each 
man captured one. They rope-led them 
to a sheep ranch two miles away, not 
an easy job. The next day, the men 
returned with a truck and hauled the 
colts to Rawlins. 

Wood named his Timberline after 
the place at which he found it. Timber- 
line new has his own little refuge in the 
open spaces at the west limits of Raw- 
lins. There are no fences around him, 
but he does not run away. Wood fur- 
nishes plenty of food for him, and 
there is shelter when he wants it. 

“He eats sugar out of my hand,” 
said Wood, laughing, “but if I try to 
pet him with the other hand he'll try 
to kick my head off. He doesn’t want 
anybody to forget he’s wild.” 

A regular visitor to Timberline is 
Wood’s eight-year-old daughter, who 
also loves wild horses. She is quite sat- 
ishied with Timberline’s color scheme, 
too. The colt is jet black, with three 
white feet and a white blaze. 

“He'll be free to go when he ma- 
tures,” Wood points out. “At least I'll 
know he'll be fit to return to the wild 
life he was born to.” 

Even though Wood hopes Timber- 
line will not leave, what he is doing for 
the colt proves—in a small way—that 
he is practicing what he preaches. 
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n Rome, the Piazza di Spagna is a 

busy black-market center. All day 
long a dozen young men wait in the 
square, ready to do business with tour- 
ists. 

The boys seem to be able to spot an 
American a block off, no matter how 
he is dressed or what the shade of his 
complexion. If you walk toward the 
Piazza di Spagna, you can see them 
eyeing you from the corner. Then they 
approach, all smiles and courtesy and 
broken English: “Good morning, sir. 
You have dollars you’d like to ex- 
change? Very good rate today. Maybe 
you have American cigarettes you’d 
like to sell? How about buying some- 
thing? Anything you want you can’t 
find in Rome? Soap, watches, a gun— 
you name it, we got it.” 

If you come by bus, they are there to 
greet you. People who arrive by taxi 
receive special treatment reserved for 
those who probably have lots and lots 
of dollars to turn into inflated lire. 

The business of exchange is carried 
on at a near-by coffee shop. They lead 
you into the place with a Pepe le Moko 
swagger that they apparently hope will 
transform its tile frankness into some- 
thing approaching a Casbah dive. 
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They pick out the darkest corner they 
can find, ask you what you drink, and 
then get down to business. For smooth 
operation two generally work as a 
team. You tell them how much you 
want to exchange. Then one excuses 
himself. He dashes to local headquar- 
ters of the Roman black market (at 
the better hotels it is called the “free” 
market) to get enough lire for the 
transaction. In the meantime, his 
partner tries to sell you a rosary, cameo, 
or fountain pen labeled “Parken” or 
“Everharp” in the hope that your 
glasses need changing. When the mes- 
senger returns, the money is exchanged 
across the table, a few pleasantries 
passed, and the deal is completed. 
The young marketeers turn in the 
American money at headquarters then, 
receive their paltry share in Italian 
lire, and their part is finished. They 
are ready to meet more buses. 
Meanwhile, the money is passed 
through several more headquarters 
until it reaches the Big Guy at the top. 
In Rome, the Big Guy sells the dollars 
to rich Italians. The money, of course, 
eventually gets back to the U.S. You 
might almost say that the Roman black 
market is a dramatic example of Amer- 
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ican free enterprise in its operation. 

The first thing I noticed about Rico, 
who works at the Piazza di Spagna in 
Rome, was that he had none of the 
usual mannerisms. There was nothing 
of the penny-ante gangster about him. 
He looked you in the eye. He didn’t 
look out for cops who weren’t there 
or who wouldn’t care if they were. He 
was polite and obviously aimed to 
please, and his was the manner of the 
magazine salesman working his way 
through college, not the whining 
routine of the others. For instance, 
he didn’t talk about a sick family or a 
dead mother. I met him during Christ- 
mas week, and what he said was this: 
“Tomorrow night is New Year’s eve. 
Want to take my girl out? You got to 
sing and dance on New Year’s eve, 
don’t you? But I’m broke. I need 
money. How about it?” 

He was taller than the others, and 
only the inevitable bad teeth of Eu- 
rope’s war generation keeps him from 
qualifying as a new Rudolph Valen- 
tino. His English flowed freely and 
was not limited to the black-market 
argot of his friends. They stood around 
in smiling wonder after he began to 
talk, silenced by the ease with which 
he handled the language. 

Then I noticed that he hadn’t started 
to shave yet. His cheeks and chin were 
covered with high-school fuzz. This 
was a surprise. Otherwise, he looked 
as old as his partners; I would place 
their average age at about 25. I asked 
him how old he was. 

“You guess,” he said. 

I guessed 18. 


“ce 


No, you’re wrong. I just passed 
16. Hey, do you want a& guide?” He 
sensed immediately that he had caught 
my interest. “Thousand lire, and I stay 
with you all day. How about it? I’m 
not a real guide. I don’t know all the 
speeches, but I know where to take 
you. A thousand lire. All day, Very 
cheap.” 

It seemed worth 1,000 lire to know 
Rico better. Besides, I wasn’t sure I 
wanted a -guide who knew all the 
speeches. 

“Okay,” I said, “let’s go. You’re 
hired.” 

“Good,” he said, “we'll go to the 
old Rome. But first we get a carrozza. 
I know a man, an old, old man. He'll 
drive us around for 1200 lire, all day 
if you want. His horse is almost as old 
as he is. You mind going slow?” 

“No,” I said. “By the way, what do 
I call you?” I had heard the others call 
him Rico sometimes and at other times 
something that sounded like ’Merican. 

“My name is Hank. Call me Hank.” 

“Hank? What kind of an Italian 
name is that?” 

“My name is really Enrico, but the 
GI’s, they called me Hank.’ To Ameri- 
cans, I’m Hank.” 

“What about that other name they 
called you?” 

“Oh, that. That’s short for L’A mer- 
icano. They call me that because I’m 
going to America some day and be 
American. And because I act like 
American now. I dress like one, too. 
See my tie. ‘New York,’ it says. I got 
friends in America. GI friends. They 
send me clothes some time. You think 
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I look very much like American?” 

“Not yet,” I said, “but give it time, 
Rico. You will.” 

“Why don’t you call me Hank?” 

“T like Rico better. It fits you.” 

“But Rico isn’t American, is it?” 

“Sure,” I said, “I know lots of Ricos. 
They’re all over America.” 

“All right, then. Call me Rico. Rico 
l’ Americano.” 

We walked a few blocks to another 
big square, and sure enough, there was 
the carrozza, the old man, and his 
horse, all three as ancient as Rico had 
said. After a few minutes of spirited 
bargaining with the old man (I never 
did find out what percentage of the 
1200 lire went to Rico), we were off 
to see the old Rome. 

“What language you want?” Rico 
asked. “I speak Italian, German, Portu- 
guese, English and French. Always 
bad accent, except in Italian; I speak 
like a Roman. But in the others I have 
a bad accent. You correct me when I 
make a mistake.” 

Then he went on to prove his claim. 
We were passing Mussolini's old resi- 
dence and he pointed it out in each of 
the five languages, with a flowery little 
anti-fascist speech right out of the 
guidebooks. 

I was full of questions right away. 
How long did he go to school? Where 
shad he learned all these languages? 
And where on God’s green earth did 
he pick up that awful speech, and in 
five languages, too! 

Rico was quite willing to talk about 
things other than Mussolini’s old bal- 
cony. He had quit school six years ago, 
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when he was ten. He learned English 
from British and American fliers; Ger- 
man from the nazis in Rome before 
the Allies arrived there; Portuguese 
from Brazilian pilots, his first Allied 
friends; and French from living near 
Paris with an American bomber out- 
fit during the war and after. 

The guidebook speeches were a new 
accomplishment. “I buy books about 
Rome and study them,” he said. 
“Sometimes I go without eating all 
day so I can buy these books. But after 
I know them by heart (the phrase sur- 
prised me, but soon I realized that his 
English was naturally idiomatic, and, 
I suppose, so were his French, Portu- 
guese, and German) then I can be a 
real guide. So far I don’t know much. 
Just the first 20 pages. It’s the same 
book in all these languages. So I learn 
the first part in Italian and then in the 
other languages. I take it page by 
page.” 

The first 20 pages covered the prison 
where St. Paul was held captive, the 
Coliseum, the Roman Forum, the 
baths where Cleopatra cavorted (“you 
know, Vivien Leigh,” Rico explained) 
and a brief description of the old 
Appian way. At the catacombs of San 
Callisto, Rico was finally left with no 
more speeches. 

“Next week,” he said, “Ill learn 
about this. All I know now is that a 
man named Giovanni Battista de Rossi 
discovered it. But I don’t know when.” 

Rico was more himself after the 
speeches ran out. We arrived at the 
catacombs about one o'clock, during 
the Italian siesta. There was a sign say- 
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ing that visitors would have to wait 
until 2:30. 

While we waited, the old man fed 
first his horse and then himself. He 
had a bottle of wine with him and 
a couple of huge meat sandwiches, 
which he offered to share. We refused 
politely. 

“I knew you wouldn’t take any,” 
Rico said. “Americans are more dain- 
ty. They always think about whether 
things are clean. And you see that the 
old man is dirty. Don’t worry, though. 
The old man doesn’t care. He knew 
that you wouldn’t take any. He is 85. 
He started driving when he was 15. 
He knows everything. And he had 22 
children. How you like that—22 kids! 
Not in America, huh?” Twenty-two, 
I agreed, were a lot of kids. 

“My father,” Rico said, “had 20 
kids, but they’re not all living. And 
he’s even now only 40.” His father, he 
said, sold rosaries and cameos outside 
St. Peter’s, in the great square. 

“Too many kids,” Rico said. “Not 
for me. I’H have three, maybe four, 
but that’s all. Pll be like the Ameri- 
cans. But not yet for a long time, 
though. Not until I’m 35. Then I 
marry a beautiful wife, only 18. I come 
back to Italy for her. I don’t want to 
marry American woman. But my Itali- 
an girl, when she goes to the States 
with me, she'll be like Rita after 
while.” 

Rita, I learned, was Rita Hayworth, 
who is Rico’s favorite. He had just 
seen Gilda and, standing outside the 
doors that led down to the tombs of 
martyrs, he sang Put the Blame on 
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Mame, Boys, in an exaggerated but 
worshipful imitation of the Hayworth 
style. 

“Rita, Rita,” he said, rolling the r’s, 
“Rita and America—that’s for me, 
boys.” 

“What's the matter with Rome?” I 
asked him. “Here you are in the most 
wonderful city in the world and you 
want to leave it. Why?” 

“T tell you,” Rico said. “The first 
thing that’s wrong with Rome is that 
it’s in Italy. In Italy, there’s too much 
rich and poor stuff. Not just because 
of the war, but always. My father, he 
knows, he tells me. The rich people, 
they don’t want the poor people to 
come up. They want the poor people 
to stay poor. Not like the States. Here, 
nobody cares if the poor kids don’t go 
to school. The rich people, they rather 
have their cup of tea, trying to be like 
Englishmen, than give a poor kid 
something to eat. All over Rome and 
every other city in Italy there are kids 
with no place to live but out on the 
street. Do the rich people care? No. 
You go to the Bristol-Bernini New 
Year’s eve. Look at the rich people 
there. Fancy clothes from Paris and 
lots of champagne. What if a little kid 
came in and asked for something to 
eat: would they give it to him? No. 
They'd make the man at the door 
throw him out on the street again. 
They'd say, why doesn’t he work? 
Even when he’s only seven years old, 
why doesn’t he work? Little kids don’t 
work in the States, do they? Kids there 
aren't hungry all the time. So they 
don’t steal so much. It’s better when 
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you have kids to be in the States.” I 
told him there was poverty in the 
States, plenty of it. 

“Yes,” he said, “but not like here. 
You know kids in the States with no 
mamma, no papa, just sleep on the 
streets and eat what other poor people 
give them?” 

“What else is wrong with Rome?” 
I asked him. 

“Two more big things. First, the 
Pope is here. That means too many 
churches, not enough good time, like 
in Paris and the States. I’m Catholic 
like all Italians, but I don’t like to live 
where the Pope is until I get to heaven. 
Second, everything is old stuff. I want 
new stuff. That’s why I like the States. 
All new stuff. I’m new, so I want new 
stuff. The old man here, he’s old stuff 
himself. For him, old stuff is good 
enough.” He told this in Italian to the 
old man, who thought it was a fine 
joke. 

I asked Rico how he expected to 
get to the States. 

“Don’t worry,”~he said. “I'll get 
there. First, I save 50,000 lire and while 
I’m saving I keep learning English, to 
get rid of the accent. Then I go to the 
captain of a freighter. Look, I say, 
here’s 50,000 lire. You take me with 
you. Let me work my way to the States. 
After I get there, you forget me. The 
first captain says No. So do 20 more. 
But one day a captain likes 50,000 lire 
very much. He says Yes. SoI go. When 
I get there, I make out. Don’t worry, 
I make out. Since I’m a little kid eight 
years old, I learn many things. I’m not 


American high-school boy. I’m Hank. 
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Take care of myself since I’m little 
kid. With nazis, fascists, Partisans, 
English, GI’s, Brazilians, even French- 
men—alwavs I know how to take care 
of myself.” 

“Let’s see,” I said, “when the war 
started you were about six years old. 
What happened to you until now?” 

So Rico told his story, and while he 
talked he brought out smudged snap- 
shots from a thick wallet to show me 
what he looked like as he was growing 
up. Until the first snaps of him, neat 
and tidy in a GI uniform, taken by 
American soldiers, appeared, he looked 
like a ragged little character out of 
Shoeshine. Every picture taken since 
the Americans left shows a maturer, 
handsomer Rico, growing _ better 
dressed, looking more poised. 

“First I remember,” he said, “it is 
still Il Duce, and my father is selling 
cameos at San Pietro, like now. Only 
then he don’t have so many kids. Those 
days I don’t remember so good. Too 
much happen since. But I remember I 
go to a good school. It is called Fra 
Angelico. Before I am ten, I quit for 
good. I know how to read and write. 
That’s enough, I think. Maybe not for 
you. For me that’s enough. 

“Then I remember that my father 
is sent to jail by the fascists. Mama 
cries all the time, and we are very 
poor. There’s not enough for all the 
kids, so I leave Rome. I go to Napoli. 
When the man comes for tickets, I 
hide in the toilet. And finally I get off 
at Napoli. 

“T am only a little kid, and I am 
hungry and scared. So I go up to an- 
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other kid my age. He is shining shoes 
in the station there. [ tell him that I 
am hungry, and he says here’s polish 
and a brush, shine shoes like him. So 
I do that in the station. We get money 
to eat, that kid and I, and right away 
we're friends. At night we sleep in a 
doorway together with other shoeshine 
boys. All this timé I am getting to 
learn things. Especially how to take 
care of myself. And I’m mad about my 
father in jail, so I say I’m going to 
fight with the Partisans. I’m only a 
little kid, but I really believe I can 
fight with the Partisans. Finally, with 
my friend, I find the Partisans in the 
mountains. It takes many days, and 
all the time we’re learning new things. 
After we get there, the Partisans say, 
‘Run along, little babies, you’re no 
good for us.’. But first they give us 
something to eat. 

“Then, I come back to Rome. My 
mama cry, I remember, and is happy 
because I am not dead. For a while I 
go back to school. But we are getting 
poorer and poorer, and even now there 
isa new baby. So I start to beg on the 
street. This is when I start to hate the 
Germans. They are in Rome then. 
When I say, ‘Please give me some 
bread,’ they say, ‘Go way, dirty kid.’ 
And sometimes they spit. Even when 
I get Italian women for them (I don’t 
do that any more—that was when I 
was a little kid), even then they don’t 
give me nothing. 

“After the war when I am in Ger- 
many with my American major, I get 
even. Then I smoke Lucky Strike 
cigarettes, and when the Germans ask 


me for butts, I say, ‘Wait a minute.’ 
They wait, and then I stamp on the 
cigarette with my heel. ‘Remember 
when you were in Rome?’ [ say in 
German.” 

A snapshot showed little Rico stand- 
ing by a plane with some swarthy avi- 
ators. 

“This is when I’m first mascot with 
the Brazilian squadron. I come to their 
camp one day after I leave Rome again, 
and I say, ‘Can I be your mascot?’ 
They say, ‘Okay, kid; clean the bar- 
racks and you can eat here.’ For a long 
time I stay with them. That’s when I 
learn Portuguese. Brazilians are good 
guys. Listen, here’s one of their songs.” 

And he sang a sultry South Amer- 
ican love song in Portuguese. 

“But after a while the Brazilians go 
away and they say I can’t go with them. 
Then an English squadron comes to 
the same place. They say I can be their 
mascot but I must say always, “No, sir,’ 
and ‘Yes, sir,’ “Please, sir,’ even to pri- 
vates. They’re a little like Germans, 
those English. But I stay with them, 
and I start to learn English. The Eng- 
lish soldiers, they call me Henry. 

“Finally an American squadron 
moves across the road. These guys I 
like better. So one day I ask them can 
I be their mascot. They say, “‘What’s 
the matter, Hank, don’t you like the 
Limies?’ I say, “Oh, just so-so.’ ‘Okay,’ 
the American major says, ‘come with 
us if you like to.’ 

“The English major is mad when I 
tell him. ‘Why you want to go with 
the Yanks?’ he says. ‘Better guys, Ma- 
jor,’ I say. That’s a mean thing to say, 
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I know, but I’m only a kid. I don’t 
know better. ‘All right,’ the British 
. major says. ‘Get the hell out of here 
and don’t come back.’ 

“So I stay with that squadron, the 
Americans. The major says he has a 
boy like me at home. That’s why he 
likes me. He takes me everywhere he 
goes. That’s how I go to France and 
Germany. Here are my friends in that 
squadron.” 

There were a dozen snaps of young 
Air Force soldiers, Rico posed solemnly 
at their sides. 

“After the war, 
Rome. Papa is back selling cameos at 
San Pietro now, and there are more 
babies. So I live with some other black- 
market boys in an apartment. I speak 
good English by this time, so they let 
me work on the black market even 
though I'm still a kid. But I make 
more money being a guide. Like now.” 

The story took a long time. A priest 
appeared and announced that the cata- 


I come back to 


combs were open for pilgrims. It was 
almost 2:30. 

“I wait outside,” Rico said. “I see 
them a hundred times already.” 

In the restaurant, later in the after- 
noon, Rico, who had talked so freely 
of his past, fell into the frankest kind 
of Walter Mitty daydreaming about 
his future. It was then that it hit me 
hard that he was only 16. 

“I see myself coming back from 
America after a couple of years. Just 
a visit, of course. I am rich and I have 
a big car. I walk into the house and 
give my father a big pile of money, 
American money. ‘Here you are, dad,’ 
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I say; ‘now you don’t have to work.’ 
“Then I go to the American Express. 
When the black-market boys come up 
to me, I put my nose up in the air 
and say, like a real American, ‘Sorry, 
not enouch.’ I look at them; I feel 
sorry for them. “Too bad,’ I say, ‘you’re 
not American. Too bad. But everybody 
can't be American. Anyway, here’s a 
Lucky Strike. Now don’t bother me 
any more. I’m busy. I got to cash lots 
of money and then take airplane for 
New York. I have date with Rita at 
big nightclub. That’s me. That’s 
Hank, the American. You wait.” 

The next morning I was scheduled 
for a papal audience. Somehow Rico 
found out. As I left the papal palace 
and came into St. Peter’s square, Rico 
was waiting for me. 

“Good morning,” he said. “Now you 
saw the Pope. What’s left? Today I 
don’t charge you anything. We're 
friends now. You want to have cof- 
fee with me, and then we go to the 
Vatican museum together, huh? Two 
times a week I go there and study the 
statues so I can learn to be a real 
guide.” 

After we left there, we strolled back 
to St. Peter’s square. 

“Come with me to San Pietro.” 

“No,” Rico said, “I can’t. The Swiss 
guard at the door won’t let me in, 
especially if he sees me with you. He 
knows me and he knows I try to be 
a guide for English-speaking people. 
But I have no permit to be guide. So 
he told me I can’t come to San Pietro, 
only on Sunday for Mass. I leave you 
now. Some day I see you in America.” 








The Passion of Christ 


Baanty in the evening they sat at table and were 
eating. Jesus said, “Relieve Me, one of you, one 
who is eating with Me, is to betray Me.” They 
began to ask Him sorrowfully, each in turn, “Is 
it 1?” He told them, “It is one of the twelve, the 
man who puts his hand into the dish with Me.” 
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WBames Joseph Jacques Tissot, born in Nantes, France, in 
1836, studied art at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris under 
Ingres, Flandrin and Lamothe. He fought in the Franco- 
German War and, falling under suspicion as a Communard, 
left Paris for London. Here he studied etching with Sir 
Seymour Haden, drew caricatures for Vanity Fair, and 
painted portraits as well as genre subjects. It was many 
years before he turned to the chief work of his career—the 
production of a series of 700 water color drawings to illus- 
trate the life of. Christ and the Old Testamert. He disap- 
peared from Paris, where he had returned after a stay of 
some years in England, and went to Palestine. In 1895 the 
series of 350 drawings of incidents in the life of Christ was 
exhibited in Paris, and in 1896 in London. He died at Buillon 
on Aug. 8, 1902. 
John H. Eggers Publications and the Brooklyn Museum. 





He took Peter and James and John with Him. He grew 
bewildered and dismayed: “My soul,” He said to them, “is 
ready to die with sorrow; do you abide here, and keep watch.” 
He went forward a little, and prayed that if it were possible, 
the hour might pass Him by. 
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What would you have me do then with the King of the 
Jews?” And they made a fresh cry of, “Crucify Him.” “Why,” 
Pilate said to them, “what wrong has He done?” But they 
cried all the more, “Crucify Him.” Pilate, determined to humor 
the multitude, released Barabbas; Jesus he scourged. 
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The men who held Jesus prisoner beat Him and mocked 
Him; they blindfolded Him and struck Him on the face, and 
then questioned Him. “Come, prophesy; tell us who it is that 
smote Thee.” Then the soldiers arrayed Him in a scarlet 
cloak, and put round His head a crown made of thorns. 





Pitate went out again and said, “See, I am bringing Him out 
to you, to show you that I cannot find any fault in Him.” They 
cried out, “Crucify Him, crucify Him.” “Take Him your- 
selves,” said Pilate. Thereupon he gave Jesus up into their © 
hands, to be crucified, and they led Him from the hall. 
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Cneist turned to them, and said, “It is not for Me that you 
should weep, daughters of Jerusalem; you should weep for 
yourselves and for your children.” Then, so He could con- 
tinue to Golgotha, they caught hold of Simon of Cyrene and 
loaded him with the cross. 
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Strong men drove wedges into the ground next to the cross 
to help support its-weight. This was the third hour when they 
crucified Him. A proclamation of His offence was written 
up over Him, “The King of the Jews.” When the sixth hour 
came, there was darkness over all the earth. 





J udas, His betrayer, brought back the thirty pieces of silver; 
“I have sinned,” he told them. “What is that to us?” they 
asked. Whereupon he left them, throwing down the pieces of 
silver there in the temple, and went and hanged himself. 
Thirty pieces of silver; thirty pieces of silver. 
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Jesus gave a loud cry and yielded up His spirit. A man called 
Joseph came forward, one of the councilors, a good and 
upright man. He it was who approached Pilate, and asked to 
have the Body of Jesus. This he took, and wrapped It in a 
winding sheet, and laid It in a tomb fashioned out of rock. 











On the third day He would rise. Peter and the other disciple 
began running side by side, but the other disciple outran 
Peter, and reached the tomb first. He looked in and saw the 
linen cloths lying there. The other disciple also went in and 
Saw this, and learned to believe. 





THE RESURRECTION. “Why are you seeking One who 
is alive, here among the dead? He is not here, He has risen 
again; remember how He told you, while He was still in 
Galilee, ‘The Son of Man is to be given up into the hands of 


x’ 


sinners, and to be crucified, and to rise again the third day. 





Biography in color 
Som 
of a Slave 


By WESTBROOK PEGLER % 


Condensed 


from his column* 


Wirua. H. Lewis of Boston was 
a Negro son of Virginia slaves who 
became one of our great citizens by 
force of character. A good body helped 
him along, to be sure. A puny young 
man. could not have played football at 
Amherst and Harvard, as he did, being 
captain for a year at Amherst and for 
a day at Harvard, in the barbarian era 
when casualties ran so high that Co- 
lumbia and other schools took up 
quoits and beanbag instead. 

Lewis made every inch of the way 
the hard way, and in football it was 
harder because he played center at 
both schools. Center was then called 
center rush, for the open game had 
not been developed and the forward 
pass was not even a gleam in the eye 
ot Jesse Harper, the coach who un- 
veiled the Notre Dame passing com- 
bination of Rockne and Dorais at West 
Point in 1913. 


Football was a game of strength and 


courage divided into 30-minute halves, 
and a coach who took a man out for 
anything less than a broken leg humili- 
ated him and made‘an enemy to be 
met behind the signboard. 

Tackles, guards, and center wore 
wide belts with handles on them, 
which the back grabbed, to be pulled 
or towed through the mischief. News- 
paper artists depicted these giants with 
haystack haircuts sprouting through 
lattice-work headguards. 

Harvard, Yale and Princeton were 
the Big Three of American football 
then. The All-America selections by 
Walter Camp, which began after 
Lewis’ playing days were over, were 
confined to,those three until along to- 
ward 1910. Then Camp put Lewis on 
his theoretical All-America, out of re- 
spect for his play at Harvard after his 
Amherst career. 

Lewis came north when the Civil 
War was still a bitter feud and the 
ashes of southern ruins were still 
warm. There may have been a little 
more cordial welcome to a homeless 
southern Negro boy in New England 
then than there is today, although 
things seem to be about even. To be 
sure, New England had led the aboli- 
tion movement, but New England 
was full of hypocrisy and Northerners 
easily fell into the habit of discrimi- 
nation. 

Lewis probably had about the same 
problem that a Negro boy from Ber- 
keley, Va., across the water from Ports- 
mouth, would face today if he landed 
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in town broke to earn his first year’s 
tuition at Amherst washing dishes in 
hotels and restaurants. Lewis made the 
Amherst varsity, apparently in his 
freshman year, 1883, and played on 
through until he went to Haryard in 
1892. He won prizes in oratory at Am- 
herst and was tootball captain and class 
orator in his senior year. The records 
are vague, but he is believed to have 
been captain of Harvard for one game 
against either Penn or Penn State. If 
so, he was a Negro captain in the Ivy 
League a_ half-century before Levi 
Jackson, now captain of Yale, 

He was a big man of reddish or cop- 
perish tinge with splayed ears the size 
of your palm, that lay flat against his 
big head. He had a pipe-organ voice 
that could do the business in his prac- 
tice of criminal law. 

And, although, as most lawyers ad- 
mit, criminal practice tends to lower a 
man’s reputation, Mr. Lewis died ex- 
alted in the esteem of most of the Mas- 
sachusetts bar. His funeral, from St. 
Cecilia’s church, in Back Bay, was at- 
tended by men whose names are a 
roster of the leadership of our most 
cultured community. 


William H. Lewis was born in the 


worst turmoil of the reconstruction 
days, if not during the war itself. And 
if the Negro was a rarity in those days 
in northern cities, he was also expected 
to be a bufloon and to keep his place, 
and the humor of the day ridiculed 
and classified him. 

Mr. Lewis went to the city council 
of Cambridge in 1899, only 12 years 
after he landed in Boston. After three 
years of that he went to the legislature 
for three terms, starting in 1903. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt made him Assistant 
U.S. Attorney over a hellish row by 
the opposition, and in 1911 Taft made 
him Assistant Attorney General. 

Mrs. Lewis, a Wellesley graduate 
whom 1893, died of 
cancer in 1943, and in her last days 


who _ had 


he married in 


called to her side a nun 
shown her great devotion. She em- 
braced the Catholic religion on her 
deathbed and Mr. Lewis became a con- 
1944. His father had been a 


Baptist minister. 


vert in 


I knew and silently admired him 
since a first meeting in 1915. I have 
met many of the great men of our age 
and he was really one of them. 
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Soviet Syllogism 


Mb owsin Fast has become a regular contributor to the Soviet press. “America $ 


most distinguished writer,” 


as the Kremlinites call him, bitterly complains 


about his sad fate in fascist America. He tells the Russian public that he is being 
persecuted for his political views and is unable to express his opinions freely. 
In order to prove the complete truthfulness of his statements, Fast now writes 
a column for the Sunday Worker entitled “I Write As I Please.” 





Plain Talk (Feb. °49). 





Use with milk and manna 


Wild -Floney Hunting 


By HARRY BOTSFORD 


Condensed from 


American Forests* 


F you are allergic to violent exer- 

cise, try honey hunting. All you 
: need do is go into an open field 
and watch for a feeding bee. Regard- 
less of where you live, if there are trees 
in the area, you can rest assured you 
will find good hunting. You won’t 
have to worry about a lack of honey 
bees; there are millions of them, and 


each year thousands of domestic 
swarms escape and take up residence 
in suitable hollow trees. 

Your entire hunting equipment will 
cost only a few cents. No special cloth- 
ing is required. What is needed is pa- 
tience, sharp eyes, such minor items as 
a tablespoon of white flour, a little box, 


a trifle of sugar syrup, and a lot of rural 


area. 

The wooden box should be rectan- 
gular, say about five inches long, from 
two to three inches deep and from 
three to five inches wide. Let the box 
have a sliding top, equipped with a 
small piece of glass as a window. A 
handy man can make a suitable box 
in a half hour. Or cut a hole in the lid 
of an empty cigar box, then tape a 
piece of glass over the hole. Now take 
the cap of a bottle and fasten it to the 
bottom of the box. Into this pour a 
few drops of syrup. Then put a table- 


spoon of flour into an empty pepper 
shaker and slip it into your pocket, and 
you are ready for adventure. 

Go out into an open field and watch 
for a feeding bee. You'll find one wher- 
ever there is clover, 

As the honey bee is busily engaged 
in his work of gathering honey, gently 
bend the blossom over the open box 
and snap down the lid. You have cap- 
tured your first bee, taken the initial 
step that may lead you to a rich bee 
tree, 

Watching through the glass win- 
dow, you will notice that the bee is 
displeased about what happened to 
him. He will fly against the glass in an 
effort to escape. But the honey bee is 
no fool. He will soon calm down and 
start to examine his prison. He is, by 
nature, an industrious creature, and 
he doesn’t care to waste time. Eventu- 
ally he discovers the syrup. Cafeteria, 
de luxe! Riches, a table laden with the 
prime ingredient for feasting, with 
enough left over to take home. He 
forthwith starts to load up. While he 
is doing this, gently slide back the 
cover. He won’t leave until he carries 
a pay load. Dust him lightly with the 
flour. 

When he takes off for home, you'll 
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see one of the reasons for the delicate 
dusting with flour. He will rise, circle 
once or twice, and then fly directly 
toward his home hive or tree. Note the 
precise direction in which he flies. The 
touch of white on his body gives him 
visibility that he normally lacks. If 
you have a good pair of field glasses, 
they will help you to “line” the bee. 

Leave the cover of the box open and 
wait patiently. Presently the bee re- 
turns tor another free helping of your 
bounty. How do you know it’s the 
same bee? Because some flour adheres 
to his body. 

While he is loading up for another 
voyage, close the lid of the box quietly 
and move 100 yards or so to the right 
or left angle of the direction of his 
first flight, which you must always 
keep clearly in mind, 

Open the box. On his second flight 
he will circle several times to get his 
bearings. Then, a beeline homeward. 
Now is the time for you to do a little 
job of computing the exact spot where 
the two lines of flight converge. Once 
you have established that point, the 
hunt is getting warm and the excite- 
ment mounts. 

When your friend returns, and he 
will, move up to the point of conver- 
gence before you release him. You may 
travel a mile or two across country 
before you have repeated the perform- 
ance enough times to enable you to 
decide that the bee is flying to a de- 
termined place. At long last, the slow 
and leisurely hunt reaches a climax. 
If it ends at the hives on a farm you 
will have to start off again. 
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Eventually, you will be in good luck 
and there will be a crossing of the 
“lines” in the woods. Then and there 
you will know there’s a bee tree in 
your future and it’s your job to locate 


it. 

Laws regarding ownership of bee 
trees are involved in some states. You 
own the honey by right of discovery. 
The farmer owns the tree. You can't 
get at your honey without destroying 
his property. 

To cut down the tree and to salvage 
the honey requires joint and friendly 
agreement between the finder of the 
honey and the farmer. 

The practical thing is to approach 
the owner of the land and tell him 
frankly that you have discovered a bee 
tree on his premises. Suggest that you 
share the honey equally. In almost 
every instance, you'll find the owner 
friendly and cooperative. 

Not until cool weather sets in, usu- 
ally in mid-October, is the time ripe 
to cut down your tree. By this time 
the bees have laid in a winter’s supply 
of prime wild honey. 

A dark night is ideal. You'll need a 
crosscut saw, ax, flashlights, wood chis- 
els, long knives, and spoons and ladles. 
You had better buy a small beekeeper’s 
“smoker,” a little device that generates 
clouds of sulphur smoke. Don’t forget 
to bring along a wash boiler, dish pans, 
and other containers for the honey. 

The tree is felled in a fever of excite- 
ment. The snout of the “smoker” is 
inserted in the entrance used by the 
bees and pumped vigorously, filling 
the cavity with smoke, deadening the 
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bees. Now the crosscut saw is again 
used, sawing the hollow section of the 
tree partially in half. Two cuts, about 
two feet apart. The ax is used, together 
with the wood chisels, to split out a 
vertical section of the tree, and there is 
your wild honey, a veritable wealth 
of it, if you are lucky; also, a lot of 
bees who will be very resentful if the 
smoke has not put them to sleep. They 
can and will sting with vigor. A brim- 
med hat with a veil of mosquito net- 
ting provides excellent protection for 
the face; gloves for the hands, of 
course, 

A large knife and big spoons or 
ladles are used to cut the honeycomb 
and transfer it to the waiting contain- 
ers. Wild honey doesn’t come in neat 
little wooden frames. It is in long, 
bulky sections, the salvaging of which 
is a slightly messy job. 

How much wild honey can you ex- 
pect? That’s difficult to estimate; ‘it 
depends on the time of year that your 
swarm of bees took up residence in 
the hollow tree, the size of the swarm, 
the lushness of the feeding area. It 
may range from 40 to 300 pounds. 

Most of the honey will have to be 
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strained. For this, use large cheese- 
cloth bags, hung in a warm place. And 
don’t forget the wax that remains after 
the honey has been extracted. It has 
a pretty high market value. 

Wild honey is blessed with a dis- 
tinctive flavor. It is a mixture of the 
dark and blond honeys, of buckwheat, 
clover, and other flowers. It’s some- 
thing you can't buy at a grocery store; 
it would command a premium, if it 
were available. On hot biscuits or pan- 
cakes, wild honey is a sweet that any 
gourmet would enjoy. Wild honey 
gives pastry flavor and succulence. 
On a baked ham, it attains its highest 
eflect on the taste buds. 

Honey hunting is great fun. Ad- 
mittedly a lazy man’s sport, it can help 
to while away a congenial summer. 
Once, recovering trom a major opera- 
tion, and denied the pleasure of fishing 
and golf, I turned to honey hunting. 
The gentle exercise was just what I 
needed. If I tired, I simply sat in the 
sun and read a book. Two months out- 
doors built me up physically, gave me 
a robust appetite, made me well again. 
True, I found only one bee tree, but 
I had a lot of fun. 


Horizontal Energy 


fen Jesuit Fathers are often very wise. At their school at La Fléche, young René 
Descartes was permitted, because of his delicate health, to remain in bed each 
day until noon. But Descartes did not turn out a complete profligate. Indeed, his 
delightful habit bore at least one remarkable fruit. Analytical geometry came to 
him one morning as he lay pleasantly in bed. 


From Mathematics and the Imagination by Edward Kasner and James Newman 
(Simon and Schuster, New York). 





Prosecution by the defense 


I SAW MINDSZENTY TRIED 


By GABRIEL PRESSMAN 


Condensed from a radio address* 


HAVE just arrived in Vienna from 
Budapest, where I spent eight 
days covering the Cardinal Mindszen- 
ty treason trial for the New York 


Times. 

Edward Curry of the United Press 
and I were the only two American cor- 
respondents, representing American 
publications, permitted in the court- 
room. I almost didn’t get in at all. I 
received my visa from Hungary in 
Warsaw by what appears to have been 
a mistake. For when I arrived in Buda- 
pest, the Hungarian government was 
very surprised and not very pleased to 
see me. 

Hungarian government officials told 
me I could not attend the trial because 
there. was no room. Pictures in the 
Hungarian press the first day of the 
trial showed plainly that there were 
empty seats. But still I was kept out. 
I stood there outside the courtroom, 
watching the MHungarian militia, 
armed with tommy guns, patrolling 
the approaches to the building. No one 
knew what was going on inside. 

The second day of the trial, the situ- 
ation changed. Reports came to Hun- 
gary via the “Voice of America” that 
the government was not permitting me 


in the court. It was then that the gov- 
ernment suddenly discovered that 
there was room for a second American 
correspondent. 

The courtroom was a small, dim 
room. On the dais sat the president 
of the people’s court and the four other 
judges, all members of government 
parties, one dressed in a peasant shirt 
without a tie. 

Down on the first bench sat the de- 
fendants, charged with a royalist con- 
spiracy to overthrow the government. 
Cardinal Mindszenty was dressed in 
the garments of an ordinary priest, the 
cardinal’s ring on his hand, the only 
sign of his high office. Alongside the 
cardinal, the other six defendants: 
Baranyai, Zakar, Eszterhazy, Nagy, Is- 
panyi, Toth. Their faces were drawn. 
Their attitude ranged from apparent 
resignation to indifference. Alongside 
each defendant was a_ policeman. 
Throughout the courtroom, police, 
some uniformed and armed, many in 
plain clothes, stood or sat near the 
exits, near the defendants, among the 
carefully screened spectators. 

The cardinal’s head seemed perpetu- 
ally cocked to the right; his hands were 
crossed in his lap. Once in a while he 
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turned the ring around on his finger. 
But usually he sat still. 

Through an American’s eyes, the 
most striking thing about the trial was 
the procedure. Justice in a “people’s 
democracy” is a strange thing. There 
was the president of the court, Vilmos 
Olthi, before and during the war, as 
secretary-general of the Hungarian 
German society, one of Hungary’s 
foremost nazis. Olthi was the judge. 


Olthi also acted as prosecutor and jury. 
Like a machine gun, Olthi rattled 
questions at the defendants. Olthi com- 
pletely drowned out the man called 


the prosecutor, whose main function 
seemed to be making the opening and 
closing remarks against the defend- 
ants. 
Olthi 
fense. The prosecution called seven 


was merciless with the de- 


witnesses. The defense tried to call one, 
but Olthi rejected the request. Olthi, 
his eyes shitty, his voice staccato, hard- 
ly looked up from the papers on his 
desk. Everything seemed to go accord- 
ing to schedule. 

Before the trial began, there were 
confessions from all the defendants. 
The trial ran like a 
but poorly produced play. For a trial 


well-rehearsed 


of historic importance, the speed (it 
was all over in three days) seemed in- 
decent. 

Zakar, the boyish-looking secretary 
of Cardinal Mindszenty, acted like a 
little boy who had stayed after school 
to learn the Gettysburg Address. Za- 
kar’s look was dazed. His face was 
pale. The court was kind to Zakar. The 
president prodded him gently when 
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he fell down in reciting his lines, and 
corrected him. 

Cardinal Mindszenty spoke in a 
low, almost inaudible voice. The court 
had to ask the cardinal to speak loud- 
er. The faces of the defendants, when 
it was possible to see them, were indif- 


ferent or dazed or calm. Only Baran- 


yai and Cardinal Mindszenty seemed 
to follow the proceedings with a little 
interest. Eszterhazy looked down at his 
shoes. The Hungarian nobleman hard- 
ly paid attention to what-was going on. 

From the first moment (and I know 
this from a man whom I trust, who 
was there when I was barred) the 
competition was not between the de- 
fense and the prosecution, as in an 
American trial, but among the defend- 
ants. It was a constant grind to con- 
fess. All the defendants had admitted 
many of their “crimes” in writing. 
The Hungarian government had the 
confessions bound neatly into a “Yel- 
low Book,” distributed to all the press. 
It was very convenient. 

Once, the readiness of the defense 
to confess was even too much for the 
court. At one session, Cardinal Minds- 
zenty asked to read a statement. It 
turned out later this was the statement 
repudiating the letter Cardinal Minds- 
zenty had distributed before his ar- 
rest, warning that any confession the 
government obtained from him would 
be the result of human frailty. Pres- 
ident) = Olthi Cardinal 
Mindszenty. “I don’t think you ought 
to read that now,” the prosecutor said. 
So the court called a recess. And Car- 
dinal Mindszenty read this repudiation 


interrupted 
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of his pre-arrest warning at the next 
session. 

Ir was difficult for an ordinary 
American, raised on ordinary Ameri- 
can ideas of justice, to regard the pro- 
ceedings as normal. 

A man who was an orator, Cardinal 
Mindszenty speaking in a monotonous, 
unconvincing voice; a man who for 
three years withstood every pressure 
from the government to give up his 
policy of resistance to the communist 
regime—this man, Cardinal Minds- 
zenty, weak, ready to admit anything, 
completely agreeing with the court. 

Strangest of all was the attitude of 
the so-called defense attorneys. During 
the prosecutor’s remarks, the defense 
lawyers did not take a single note. The 
defense attorneys twittered their mus- 
taches; one looked up at the murals 
depicting the evolution of justice. Car- 
dinal Mindszenty’s lawyer noticeably 
played with his spectacles. None of the 
defense attorneys seemed very keenly 
interested in what the prosecutor was 
saying. Cardinal Mindszenty’s lawyer, 
Koloman Kicko, made a speech that 
could better be described as a plea for 
Kicko than a plea for Mindszenty. 
Kicko, a communist since 1919, was 
the man, according to the government, 
whom Cardinal Mindszenty selected 
over such outstanding Catholic law- 
yers as Joseph Groh, who was expelled 
from the last trade union, before the 
trial, for insisting on defending the 
cardinal. : 

The first thing Kicko pointed out in 
his “defense” of Cardinal Mindszenty 
was that his client had chosen him of 
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his own free will. That seemed like 
a strange thing for a defense attorney 
to say. Kicko spent a good part of his 
speech telling the court how loyal he, 
Kicko, was to the Hungarian govern- 
ment, rather than talking about Car- 
dinal Mindszenty’s alleged disloyalty. 
Kicko even thanked the prosecution 
for bringing up the charges against 
Cardinal Mindszenty. 

“No one either at home or abroad 
can accuse us of restricting freedom,” 
Kicko said. The remainder of Kicko’s 
remarks dwelt on Cardinal Mindszen- 
ty’s sincerity and lack of knowledge of 
wrongdoing. 

Not all the strange happenings were 
inside the courtroom. Outside, the 
Hungarian government tried to guide 
all the foreign correspondents in what 
they should write. Ingishyi, the Hum 
garian press chief, told us at two press 
conferences to write that the cardinal 
was not a brave man or hero of free- 
dom, but a weakling, a coward. 

On the second day of the trial at a 
press conference, an attempt was made 
to railroad through a resolution which, 
with the impression it would give to 
the outside world, would whitewash 
the trial. Edward Curry, of the United 
Press, whose dispatches were com- 
pletely objective throughout the trial, 
refused to sign that resolution. And 
so did I. All sorts of pressures were put 
upon us, but we did not sign. 

The Hungarian government was so 
infuriated by my discourtesy that it 
decided I no longer existed. I was told 
of no news developments. I had to 
depend on one of the seven interpret- 
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ers. Indeed, Ingishyi told one Hun- 
garian newspaperman that as far as 
the foreign office was concerned, they 
had no knowledge of my being at the 
trial. 

Yesterday, as this correspondent left 
Budapest, the other correspondents 
were being taken by bus to the prison 
where the cardinal would serve his 
life term. That this trip was being 
made in advance of the cardinal’s ap- 
peal to the Hungarian supreme court 
didn’t strike anyone as strange. It 
should not; because Ivan Bogushar and 
his press had been denouncing the car- 


dinal long before the trial. An editorial” 


in the official communist newspaper, 
Swobodni, two days before the verdict 
was announced, shouted at the cardi- 
nal: “a pitiable worm,” “a scared rab- 
bit,’ “unmasked, (he) stands before 
the court, one who puts aside his prin- 
ciples and aims and does not care for 
anything except his wretched life.” 
The Hungarian radio told the world 
that the cardinal was “a bloodthirsty 
beast of prey.” 

In the U.S., such an attitude by the 
newspapers might be considered con- 
tempt of court. In communist Hun- 
gary, it goes with the judicial system. 

The trial is over. That the prosecu- 
tion, judge, defense, Hungarian press 
system were all very strange by Amer- 
ican standards is indisputable. 

But the question remains: what 
made the cardinal act as he did? What 
made him and others confess to the 
allesed crimes? I am not a doctor. 
Some of the correspondents at the trial 
seemed to have more medical knowl- 
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edge than I, for they described the 
cardinal as perfectly normal in every 
respect. I was not permitted to speak 
to the cardinal. I don’t know whether 
the cardinal was drugged, or beaten or 
hypnotized. I do know that a man 
who normally was strong and resolute 
had become weak and humble. The 
cardinal acted like a man not in his 
right mind at the very first session of 
the court. A letter was produced from 
the cardinal to the Hungarian minister 
of justice, offering to resign. As a car- 
dinal, Mindszenty must have known 
his resignation could be accepted only 
by the Pope. 

The cardinal had frequent lapses of 
memory and had to be prodded. Be- 
fore his arrest, the cardinal could de- 
liver a letter-perfect sermon from a few 
notes. Then there were the mistakes 
in grammar by the cardinal and other 
defendants, men ordinarily incapable 
of such mistakes. 

The key to all this are those 38 days 
the cardinal spent in custody before 
the trial. I don’t know for sure what 
method was used on the cardinal and 
on the other defendants. But I have 
spoken to many Hungarians who have 
been held by the secret police for ques- 
tioning. Those signed 
confessions persuaded by such convine- 


Hungarians 


ing methods as being made to stand 
with arms overhead until faint, receiv- 
ing electric-shock treatments or repeat- 
ed blows on the kidney with a blunt 
instrument. 

Two American employees of the 
Standard Oil Company last year were 
held by the Hungarian police, and also 
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signed confessions. Those men report- 
ed afterwards the methods used upon 
them were starvation and terror. 

Perhaps the cardinal wasn’t tortured 
at all. Perhaps Zakar, the cardinal’s 
boyish-looking secretary, was made the 
main victim, to arouse the cardinal’s 
pity. Of all the defendants, Zakar 
looked like the likeliest victim. Zakar’s 
dazed appearance, carefully recited 
lines, lend credence to that theory. 

But not all the clues to what hap- 
pened are outside the court. It is worth 
noting that the cardinal’s final speech, 
after the so-called defense attorney had 
spoken, was delivered in a much clear- 
er, more decisive manner than _ his 
earlier repudiations and confessions. 
For the first time, the cardinal gave 
some evidence of being an orator. He 
recited the speech with emphasis. 

The cardinal said, “I stand here with 
an inheritance of half a century of 
formal education in basic principles. 
These basic principles are impressed 
in the human soul as railway lines are 
imbedded in the earth. These basic 
principles direct us in a straight line 
as the railway lines guide the train.” 
And this was the same man who for 
three days had been going far off that 
track, repudiating his basic principles, 
confessing his alleged sins, kowtowing 
to the communist government. 

The rest of the cardinal’s speech had 
many innocuous statements. But one 
more passage is worth mention. “I was 
not and am not an enemy of the Hun- 
garian people,” said the cardinal. “I 
did not and do not have any conflict 
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with the Hungarian worker or the 
Hungarian peasant, to which class my 
family belong.” 

Perhaps in these two passages the 
cardinal, although forced to confess 
and to go along with the government 
throughout the trial, cleverly concealed 
his real thoughts, that he believed, as 
he always did, that he was not an 
enemy of the Hungarian worker and 
peasant, but only of what he left out 
of that statement, the Hungarian gov- 
ernment. 

I shall never forget that last touch- 
ing scene when the defendants arose 
and the court pronounced sentences. 
The cardinal stood with head slightly 
bowed, hands crossed before him. His 
only sign of emotion was a slight 
twitching of his cheek. 

I spoke to other people in the street, 
in the little coffee houses. Those few 
who dared speak were bitter. A house- 
wife says, “No one believes the cardi- 
nal spoke of his own free will. They 
must have done something to him.” 
I spoke to a man who had been very 
close to the cardinal. This man said, 
“They were afraid to give him the 
death sentence because they know his 
hold on the people is too great.” 

And just outside the courthouse, a 
“The 


comedy is over.” It was a comedy, a 


man said to me in a low voice, * 


tragic comedy, and now it is over. But 


from my impressions in Hungary, and 


from the reports I have read through- 
out the world, it is plain that this 
tragic comedy will live Jong in the 
memory of men. 


aS 
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ITlartyrs 


By JOSEPH F. 
MacFARLANE, SJ. 


rrests of the Oriental 

rite within the Catho- 
lic Church who labor for 
the conversion of Russia 
are now few in number, but their mis- 
sion is perhaps the most important of 
modern times. 

Before the war there were several 
hundred in the countries bordering on 
Russia: Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, and China. One by 
one, their fields of labor have been 
taken over by the communists. > 

No one knows how many 
priests are still alive. Of the many who 
have been swallowed up behind the 
Iron Curtain, no word has come for 
years. A few have been reported defi- 
nitely put to death. Others are scat- 
tered around the globe in China, 
North and South America, Belgium, 
and France. 

Theirs is a unique mission: no re- 
turn is permitted, no visible success is 
likely for years to come. There are few 
to speak for them, few to support and 
encourage them, and, it could be, only 
a few to pray for them in their exile, 
their long night of waiting. They live, 
study, pray, and labor as Oriental 
priests with the rich glory of the an- 


such 


at Work 


Condensed from 
Jesuit Missions* 


cient rite of St. Basil and 
St. John Chrysostom to 
inspire them and to unite 
their hearts with God. 

I must be careful about names. Some 
of the priests I will tell you about are 
surrounded by communists as I write. 

There was Father Walter (let’s call 
him that). Here was an American boy 
from the coal-mine towns of Pennsyl- 
vania, thoroughly American; as a 
catcher in baseball, alert, aggressive, 
deadly accurate; so quiet about the 
house you would never know he was 
studying Latin, French, Russian, Ger- 
man, or Italian, all of which he 
spoke fluently. Everybody trusted him, 
Everybody loved him. 

After he was ordained, he was sent 
to a little town in Poland near the 
Russian border, to take charge of a 
parish and an orphanage. By that time 
I was a priest here in America. The 
rector of the house where I lived al- 
lowed me to send half my Christmas 
gifts to Father Walter. With this 
money he had to buy milk for the 
children and some meat for the Sisters, 
the first they had in months. After 
that no more letters came. Before very 
long the Russians moved in and he 
was swallowed up. Rumors circulated 
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that he was in Moscow, or working 
on a farm, in hiding with other priests, 
working in disguise, and the like, but 
nothing from him directly. 

Years later refugees began to escape. 
One of them brought an account of 
the burial of a priest in an open pit 
along with about 100 other refugees 
who had died along the hopeless 
march on foot close to the Ural moun- 
tains. The evidence seemed to point to 
Father Walter as the priest who died 
with his flock. That was all. An Amer- 
ican citizen, an American priest, a 
lovable, completely innocent priest 
and his unfortunate companions were 
allowed to starve to death, and to lie 
under an open sky unknown and dis- 
honored. Finally the notice came to 
us that he was to be presumed dead; 
we were to say Masses for the repose 
of his soul. He was in his early 30’s 
when he died. 

There was Father Harry; English, 
quiet, witty, hard-working, humble, 
and close to God. He was sent in a 
hurry to Estonia. During the peace 
pact between the nazis and the Rus- 
sians, he, an English Jesuit, was con- 
sidered an enemy alien. 

When the Russians took over Esto- 
nia they whisked him off to Russia, 
and left him in Odessa, in the far 
South. He managed to beg his way to 
Jerusalem; volunteered as chaplain for 
the RAF, was turned down, and then 
learned by cablegram from the papal 
secretary of state that he was to go to 
Wuhu, China. Going by bus and 
tramp steamer he finally made port in 
China, but the Japanese arrested him. 
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By this time the Russians and nazis 
had fallen out, and England was a 
“friendly nation” according to the 
party line. But it was too late. Father 
Harry was now an enemy alien to the 
Japanese. He volunteered for the ci- 
vilian internment camp as a chaplain 
and endured the war as their prisoner. 
Today the Japanese are friendly, but 
the Reds are moving in on him once 
more. No telling what will happen, 
except that he will be ready. 

There is Father George. Rooftops 
and tunnels in Rome were his favorite 
haunts. A muscular demigod from the 
mountains of Central Europe, he was 
ready for any type of work, or fun. 
And how keen his I’ve 
often wished Mr. Vishinsky could have 
met Father George. Yet he was kind. 
For his first Mass. when he could have 


mind. was! 


chosen any church in Rome, St. Peter’s, 
St. Paul’s, or the Catacombs, he chose 
a huge prison. I treasure a letter he 
wrote to me at the time, in which he 
said: “I'll say my first Mass in the 
Prison of the Queen of Heaven. There 
are 2,000 inmates there. I hope that by 
this Mass God will give them not only 
a little change in their miserable mo- 
notony but above all, grace. If every- 
thing goes well, I'll be able to give 
each one of them a little holy card with 


personal greetings. Don’t forget me. 


Addio, George.” , 
How could you forget someone like 
that? If the Russians have jailed Fa- 
ther George, I hope and pray that the 
Lord gives him a little change in the 
miserable monotony and, above all, 
grace. By now he must be dead. We 
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would have heard from him, some- 
how. He could have become a hero to 
thousands of young Russians, too, lead- 
ing them through his God-given gifts 
to God. 

There are many others. Father Feo- 
dor was irresistible when arguing over 
prices with shopkeepers in Rome, or 
lecturing to groups in London, or talk- 
ing his Japanese captors in Shanghai 
into letting him out of internment “to 
take care of certain matters” (his Rus- 
sians ). He took a keen interest in every 
Russian man, woman, and child he 
met, and was charming and genuine 
and gracious always. 

Bishop Romzha was one of the finest 
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men I have ever known. He was mur- 
dered by Soviet soldiers on a road in 
his native Carpatho-Russian land last 
summer. He was powerful physically, 
and gentle in disposition, learned and 
disarmingly simple with people, hum- 
ble and completely courageous. He had 
been a bishop for only a few years 
when Stalin’s men put him to death 
at the age of 36. 

There are so many others, Andrei, 
Sacha, Mario, Pavel, Mavricki, some 
praying for their friends from heaven, 
some still active, some lost, perhaps in 


possibly in Siberian labor 


hiding, 
camps. God alone knows where all his 


generous band of volunteers are today. 
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I Saw Mindszenty Tried 


The Meaning of Mindszenty.... 
Trial by Actedron 
Missing Link, Maybe God Is 
| SES 


Lamas of Tartary 

Project for Kyoto...................... 
Monk Goes to God, A... 
Mortue_er, It’s Tough To Bea 

— agra S 5 


Movies. . Joan on aa 
— * 
Murphy, Justice Tempered 
With 
Music. Poet “a the ‘Violin... 
Song of the Cowboy.................... 
l SSR Musical Politics............ Mar. 
Necroes. Harvest in Harlem... 
Son of a Slave, 
Neumann’s Xenoglossie, 
Theresa : 43 
New Techniques of Happiness SS 
(Wiggam) 
Nine Young Men, 
(McCune) 
NKVD in the U.S., “ 
Nova Scotian Childhood, / 
Nuns Carry on in North 
Dakota ...... 
Open Door, The 
Dec., 2; Jan., 


The 


73; Feb., 


Pass the Basket 
Pastor of the Deaf 
Patton, 


Mar. 


Juld. Abia ak, Feb. 
Missions. Jivaros Hunt Heads....Mar. 


Feb. 


Rectaerrtv ed abede: Mar. 


The Prayer of General. Jan. 


127 


Month Page 
. 123 








128 


Subjects and Titles 
Peguy, 
Picture Stories. 

A 
Gene Autry Rides at 
Maryknoll .... 


How To Fly 


Where Nuns Wear Civilian 
Clothes ....... 
The Passion of Christ................ 
PoLaNnb. Escape 
Rape of Poland 
Polar Exploration (Croft) 
Pore. What Happened to the 
Pope’s, Gift? 
Potatoes Feed the 
Priests, 
Protestant-Catholic 
Protestant, The Catholic and 


World 


Stel: Takes). =. 2. Sal Apr. 


The Catholic, The Protestant 
and Birth Control 
Rapio. King of Radio Corn 
Reicious Lire. Across The 


World With the Holy Cross..Apr. 


Blessed Sacrament Fathers, 
The 

Congregation of the Mission of 
St. Vincent de Paul............. 

Introducing the R.S.M.’s........ 

One 

Pastor of the Deaf 

St. Bernard’s Hospice...........-... 

Sister Blandina Meets Billy | 
the Kid 


Sisters of St. Jose ph... 


Society of the Divine Word......Mar. 


Where Nuns Wear Civilian 


ot) aK Ss MORE er ae Tes © Mar. 


St. Bernard’s Hospice 

St. Francis at Greccio 

St. Joan on the Screen................ 
St. Louis the King 


Saints For Your Garden.............. Apr. 


Santa Fe Trail, At the End of the 
(Blandina) ...... 
Scared of Lig shining? 
School for Speeders. 
Science. Busy W eather: rman, 


Pe 6: Bete, Pa 
Maybe God Is the Missing 
Link 5 ; 
Neumann’s Xe noglossie, 


Theresa 


(3S RAE Banas CASE Nov. 


ae WE ‘eaten 2 IRE 


What They Say About..Apr. 
Tensions......Feb. 


s Nov. 
I Like Being A Sister................/ Apr. 
Dec. 


Way to Start a Convent..Mar. 


..Jan. 
W hy?. Apr. 


eciudesce Nov. 


...Feb. 


oa Dp oa oe Feb. 


67 
97 
96 
97 
97 
96 


THE CATHOLIC DIGEST 
Month Page 


Subjects and Titles 
Scared of Lightning? Why? Apr. 
Science Seeks Almighty God..Nev. 
Science and the Mystery of the 
Cat (Mellen) 
Seven Storey Mountain, The 
(Merton) 
Sex Is Six Ps 
Should Dogs Be Guinea Pigs?.. Ave 
Sister Blandina Meets Billy the 
Kid 
Sisters of St. Jose ph, The ’ 
Six Bells Off Java (McDougall) ..Dec. 
Society of the Divine Word 
Son of a Slave......... : 
Soviet “Liberation” of Hungary. Jan. 
Space and Spirit (Whittaker) ..Nov. 


Sponces. Skeleton in Your 


Bathtub 


Sports. Basketball’s Tall 
Question 
Beachcombers Do All Right....Jé 
Canadian Strong 
How to Fly a Plane 
Speed King............ 
Umpire Bi! i] Klem.. 
Spy Reservoir. 


STATUE OF neil 
Lamp 
Struggle Behind the Iron 
Curtain (Nagy) 
Swear'ng, Cursing and Profane 
I a Sts Oe Apr. 
Tepayac, The Miracle of Mar. 
Test Your Knowledge 
Nov., 121; 


I Lift My 


Dec., 
Thirst 
This Struck Me 

Dec., 90; Jan., 78; Feb., 29 

Mar., 18; 

Town Planned for Parenthood.... 
Tree, How to Divide a ...Nov. 
Trial By Actedron... Apr. 
Tully, Jim, The Hardest Boiled. Feb. 
Twain’s, Mark, Turning Point......Jan. 
Umpire Bill Klem. 
Unaccompanied Children............. 
Union Guy (Fountain) 
Up and At ’Em in Italy................1 
USSR Musical Politics................] 
Weddings, Tears Fall at 
Wellesley, I Went to : 
Whole of Their Lives (Gitlow). ies. 
Wild Honey Hunting A 


Apr. 
Feb. 


121; Nov., 
ews 


Month Page 


47 
48 


41 





Books of Cunent Interest 


[Any of which can be ordered through us. If you wish to order direct from 
publisher, addresses given are adequate.]| 


Attwater, Donald, editor. A Carnovtic Dictionary. New York: Macmillan. 552 
pp. $5. The tamous Catholic Encyclopaedic Dictionary entirely revised, printed 
from new type; references brought up to date; new material added. “Everybody in 
the slightest degree interested in Catholicism, including those who wish to attack 
it without making fools of themselves,” says Theodore Maynard, “should have it.” 

cr 

Barnett, Lincoln. THe UNiverse anp Dr. Einsrein. New York: Sloane. 127 
pp., illus. $2.50. Popular, accurate outline of relativistic theories in physics that 
have reshaped our ideas of how the world is made. Some momentary sallies into 
philosophy come off less happily. 

Cr 

Bruckberger, Raymond Leopold. THE SEvEN MrraAcLes OF GUBBIO AND THE 
EicutH; @ Parable. New York: Whittlesey House. 60 pp., illus. $1.50. A savage 
wolf's heart was tamed by the great St. Francis. For grownups and older children. 

A 

Daniel-Rops. Sacrep History. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 414 pp., 
plus index. $4.50. Translation from French by K. Madge. The Old Testament nar- 
rative in the light of modern research and literature; Biblical times and scenes in 
their natural settings flanked by contemporary events and personalities. 

or 

Gardiner, Harold C., editor. THe Great Books: a Christian Appraisal; a Sym- 
posium on the First Year's Program of the Great Books Foundation. New York: 
Devin-Adair. 112 pp. $2. Briet essays by various authors on 16 world classics and 
where they meet, or depart from, a Catholic world view. 

er 

McWilliams, Carey. NorrH From Mexico; the Spanish-Speaking People of the 
United States. (The Peoples of America Series.) Phil.: Lippincott. 324 pp. 34. The 
land and people of northern Mexico, which we annexed as our Southwest. After 
a century of ill-treatment by the dominant Anglo-Americans, there are now signs 
of a better future. 

Sr 

THe New TestaMent of Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. Pocket Edition. 
Brooklyn: Confraternity of the Precious Blood. 704 pp., art board, 75¢; duro, 90¢. 
The earliest Christian classic; in convenient format and type face. Text is the well- 
known revision sponsored by the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 

cor 

O'Flaherty, Kathleen. Paut Ciaupet, and “The Tidings Brought to Mary. 
Westminster, Md.: Newman Press. 141 pp. $2.25. An introduction to the style and 
spirit of the French poet. 


” 


or 
Oursler, Fulton. THe Greatest Story Ever Top; a Tale of the Greatest Life 
Ever Lived. Garden City: Doubleday. 229 pp. $2.95. Popular life of Christ that 
has the rapid movement of a novel while keeping close to the facts in the Gospels. 
LP 
Wise, Evelyn Voss. SHEPHERD OF THE VALLEY; @ Novel. Milwaukee: Bruce. 
221 pp. $2.75. A priest’s life in a Mexican mission on the lower Rio Grande, 1906- 
1947. Romance, racial tensions, as a desert country is transformed into fruit land. 
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